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Christmas for Christ. Complementary programs to urge a more Christlike 
observance of Christmas are sponsored by the Board of Evangelism and 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 


This month is a busy, but important one in the church calendar. Early 
in the month is Commitment Day, followed by Universal Bible Sunday, 
World Service Sunday, and then Christmas. There is no let-up after Christ’s 
birthday is celebrated, either. The very next Sunday is Student Recognition 
Day with Watch Night closing out the old year and ushering in the new. 
There are many opportunities this month for good programing. 


Commitment Day. This is the time for Methodists to commit themselves 
to personal abstinence and for action against alcohol problems. 


Universal Bible Sunday. Annual marking of Bible Sunday in Advent re- 
minds us that God gave both his Son and his Word. This day lifts up tne 
significance of Scripture. 


World Service Sunday. Representing all World Service causes in this day’s 
educational leaflet are world peace and Bible distribution. 


Christmas Day. 


Student Recognition Day. Students home for the holidays deserve welcome 
and encouragement by their home church. 


Watch Night. The last night of the old year brings solemn moments. 
Wesley got Methodists started observing it with prayer. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. These months lend themselves to extra 
effort to get members to attend regularly. 


Covenant Sunday; Family Prayer Sunday. Traditional for the first Sunday 
of the year is the use of John Wesley’s Covenant Service. The Family Life 
Committee urges that it also be made a Family Prayer Sunday. 


Universal Week of Prayer. This is an interdenominational program and 
often is observed with union services. 


Church and Economic Life Week. The commission on Christian Social 
concerns is responsible for planning programs for this observance. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this Sunday tells how World 
Service dollars are put to work in the world missions program. (See 
page 33.) 


Race Relations Sunday. 


World Service Sunday. 


¢ Observance set by General Conference, 
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WE'RE MOVING 


American families, on the average, 
move once every five years. THE MeEtTH- 
opist Story, attesting to the truth of 
this statistic, will move its offices this 
month. Our new address will be 1200 
Davis Street, Evanston, III. 

Our home for the past five years—the 
Methodist Publishing House building at 
740 Rush Street—has been sold. It was 
built in 1916. Methodist boards and 
agencies located here are relocating in 
four places. 

The Division of Peace and World 
Order and the Division of Human Rela- 
tions and Economic Affairs of the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns moved to 
the board’s building in Washington, 
D.C., during the summer. 

In November the Cokesbury Store, of- 
fice of the associate publisher, and the 
Abingdon Press representative moved to 
space in the Chicago Temple building in 
Chicago’s Loop. 

Other boards and agencies now located 
at 740 Rush Street will move into the 
new Methodist building in Evanston 
around mid-December if the construction 
date is met. 

The three-level neo-Gothic building 
with 52,500 square feet of office and 
storage space is an investment of the 
Board of Pensions. 

The Council on World Service and 
Finance, Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation Cof which THe Metnopist 


| Srory is a part), Board of Lay Activities, 


and the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
will share with the Board of Pensions in 
an amortization program which ultimate- 
ly will make them joint owners of the 
building. The Chicago office of Method- 
ist Information and the Printing Sales 
Office of the Methodist Publishing House 
will rent space in the Evanston building. 

Other offices of the Methodist Publish- 
ing House located at 740 Rush Street 
will move into their new building in 
Park Ridge, Ill., in February, 1962, if the 
construction date is met. These offices 
will include the North Central Regional 


| Service Center, Christian Advocate, and 
| Together. 





Story of the Month: 


Transforming 


# Tin Can 








a 
ee _. 


begins with 


Santa Maria is a railroad center in the 
heart of the southern state of Rio Grande 
do Sul, Brazil. Major lines come in 
from north, south, west, and east. As 
such it has an ever increasing popula- 
tion—mostly people coming from small 
interior farms. 

In general these are simple folk with 
little or no education and completely un- 
prepared for living in an_ industrial 
center. 

They go to the city hall, get tempo- 
rary permission to build a lean-to on 
city land, gather old cans, used roofing 
and lumber, build a protection of sorts 
—and the population of Tin Can Village 
has increased. 

Central Methodist Church of Santa 
Maria became interested in these people 
and their varied necessities—material, 
spiritual, educational. How could the 
church best assume its responsibility for 
their needs? 

When Catarina Carvalho finished her 
special studies at the Methodist Institute 
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a general cleanup. 


and requested admittance to the dea- 
coness order, Central Church asked that 
she be appointed to work in Tin Can 
Village. 

When she went there, she found that 
the church had a small piece of land 
with a lean-to on it. 

This would be her school. Fixing it 
up as best she might for a schoolroom, 
off she went in search of students. 

That wasn’t hard since all the families 
in Tin Can Village have at least four 
or five children. Soon her classroom 
was filled. 

But it wasn’t long before Catarina 
found that just holding classes wasn’t 
enough. She borrowed a tub and began 
to give baths to her charges. 

Most of them didn’t have money for 
a barber, so she arranged for a pair of 
clippers and started in. In less than a 
week, fathers and mothers appeared on 
her doorstep asking if she would cut 
their hair too. 

Feeling that her mission to these peo- 


ple could not be directed only toward 
their educational needs, Catarina spent 
her time after school visiting in the 
homes, making friends with the parents 
and offering help and orientation to 
these people. 

For these people, lifted out of their 
own environment and thrown into an 
entirely new one in an industrial city, 
there were many problems. For some it 
was the problem of a job, for others one 
of health, for others, family difficulties. 
Catarina tried to help each as she saw 
their greatest need. 

She got evangelical students at the 
local medical school to give of their time 
to help with some of the simpler health 
problems. 

Central Church helped by arranging 
used clothing for these people. In order 
not to make it merely a hand-out, she 
set up a Thrift Shop, where these 
clothes were sold at low prices. 

This helped to give the buyers a 
sense of value for things received and 
not mere recipients of alms. The money 
was used for the school. 

Catarina’s next project is to get a 
sewing machine or two to be used at the 
school where the mothers congregate dur- 
ing the evening to make clothes for their 
families. 

On Sundays Catarina’s lean-to be- 
comes a Sunday school with more than 
100 already enrolled. There is a breath- 
taking enthusiasm among the residents 
of Tin Can Village to learn about this 
gospel which is transforming their com- 
munity. 

Catarina has innumerable hopes for 
the future. A chapel near the school, a 
new interest among the young people and 
adults of the local churches so that they 
can see how they too may serve the 
people of Tin Can Village are but some 
of her dreams. 

She knows that God will help to open 
the eyes of others so that they will see 
the opportunities of service that are be- 
for them. 





Promote Investment Fund 


The Memphis Conference is promot- 
ing the Methodist Investment Fund in an 
intensive campaign. 

Bishop Marvin Franklin appointed the 
Rev. F. A. Flatt as the first conference 
director of the Methodist Investment 
Fund. In March the conference began 
holding a series of meetings to explain 
the fund. 

Enlarged mural-sized pictures of 
churches built in recent years made a 
striking display at the meetings. Also a 
part of the program was a filmstrip made 
by the Rev. Harold McSwain, conference 
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director of town and country work, and 
the Rev. James Sells, executive secretary 
of the Southeastern Jurisdiction. 

The conference used a three-point pro- 
gram to follow up these promotional 
meetings: 

e Pastors were requested to submit lists 
of prospective investors to the district 
committee. These prospects received a 
letter and leaflet from Bishop Franklin 
explaining the great need and the pro- 
gram designed to meet it in the Methodist 
Investment Fund. 

e District superintendents mention the 
fund and distribute leaflets promoting it 
at all quarterly conference meetings. 


e District committees set goals for this 
year and next year. These goals are being 
set as to number of investors rather than 
the amount of money invested. 


Start 5 Churches in City 


Five new Methodist churches were 
begun simultaneously in the greater 
Oklahoma City area. This set a new 
record for the number of churches to be 
launched there in a single day. 

Helping church extension are 850 lay- 
men who are members of the New 
Church Builders Club. They agree to 


give $10 a call for church extension. 
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Family Prayer Sunday, Jan. 7, recognizes the importance of— 


FAMILY WORSHIP 


lesus 


Arist 
is 
ord 


The first Sun- 
day in January— 
Jan. 7—has_ been 
designated as Fam- 
ily Prayer Sunday 
by the Committee 
of Bishops in 
charge of the 
Quadrennial Pro- 
gram, ‘‘Jesus 
Christ Is Lord.” 

The bishops call 
upon every Meth- 
odist church to 
make the most of 
this occasion. 

The reason for setting aside such 
a day should be evident. The family 
is recognized as the basic unit of so- 
ciety. Therefore the family surely 
needs to be Christian. The task it has 
before it cannot be accomplished with- 
out vital religion. It is necessary that a 
family must engage in prayer and 
Bible reading if it is to be truly Chris- 
tian. 

Therefore, it is hoped that Family 
Prayer Sunday will help families to 
establish this holy habit. 

The General Conference named 
“the family” as one of the points of 
emphasis in the Quadrennial Empha- 
ses for The Methodist Church, 1960- 
64. In turn the Committee of Nine of 
the Council of Bishops has designated 
“Family Prayer Sunday for encourage- 
ment and practical instruction in... 
family worship.” 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner, who is 
the head of the Christian Family Em- 
phasis for the Committee of Nine says: 
“The church and the home working 
together are our hope. The family that 
worships together in the church, that 
together believes, trusts, and prays, 
creates a family unity that cannot be 
broken. Religion and the family are 
the two greatest forces in the building 
of sound persons and Christian char- 
acter upon the present scene of human 
struggle and endeavor. These two 
forces belong together.” 

The planning of Family Prayer Sun- 
day falls to the commission on mem- 
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bership and evangelism and the com- 
mission on education, along with the 
pastor. 

More specifically, in the more fully 
organized church, the committee on 
prayer and family devotions of the 
commission on membership and 
evangelism and the committee on fam- 
ily life of the commission on educa- 
tion jointly plan with the pastor the 
observance of this day. 

Some churches will arrange to have 
the Family Worship Commitment 
Cards presented by visitors to every 
home, or may send them out by mail. 
It would be well to do this before 
Family Prayer Sunday so that the 
cards may be signed beforehand by 
each member of the family. 

Some churches will make a cere- 
mony of presenting these cards at the 


altar on Family Prayer Sunday. Or, if 
Holy Communion is administered, it 
would be fitting to have families kneel 
together at the altar and present their 
signed Family Worship Cards. 

Other suggestions for the observance 
of Family Prayer Sunday include 
scheduling a sermon on the theme; 
having a family combination like a 
father and son join the pastor in con- 
ducting the worship service; having 
families sit together; recognizing va- 
rious family units present, such as 
three or four generation families; bap- 
tizing the youngest baby present; and 
recognizing the largest family present. 

The Board of Evangelism recom- 
mends that The Upper Room, daily 
devotional guide, have a prominent 
place in the plans for observing Family 
Prayer Sunday. 


Family Prayer Materials 


Materials for Family Prayer Sunday 
are available from Methodist Evangelistic 
Materials, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn. 

A brochure which outlines some ways 
that a church might observe Family 
Prayer Sunday is available on request. 

A Family Questionnaire presents a se- 
ries of pertinent questions which are 
designed to give a clear picture of the re- 
ligious life of the family. 100 for 75¢. A 
review of these questionnaire cards can 
guide the committee in steps that should 
be taken to increase participation in the 
“holy habits of the Christian life.” 

Family Worship Commitment card, 
for the individual members of the family 
to pledge themselves to participate in 
family devotions. 100 for $1; 500 or 
more, 100 for 80¢. 

Family Prayer Sunday bulletins. 100 
for $1.50. 

Family Prayer Sunday \etterheads. 100 
for $1.25. 

Family Prayer Sunday poster, a two 
color poster. 10¢ each, 6 for 50¢. 

The Methodist. The January issue will 
feature Family Prayer Sunday. This leaf- 
let each month on regular standing order 
is 100 for $1.50; the January issue sepa- 
rately is 100 for $2. 


Handbook for the Director of Prayer 
and Family Devotions. Many suggestions 
for promoting family devotions. 25¢. 

Tidings, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 
5, Tenn., also offers helpful materials in- 
cluding these: 

A Primer of Prayer, by Charles M. 
Laymon, a guide for a more effective 
prayer life. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 40¢ 
each. 

Prayer Diary, for use in one’s personal 
prayer period. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 40¢ 
each. 

The Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., 
Nashville 5, Tenn., also offers timely 
materials for this emphasis. They in- 
clude: 

How to Conduct Family Worship at 
the Table, by Abigail Randolph. 20¢ 
each, 6 for $1, 100 for $12.50. 

Prayer Time, Worship Time, and 
Quiet Time. Three books by Edward 
Staples are excellent guideposts for de- 
veloping personal or family devotions. 
Each book, 50¢; 12 copies of any of the 
three, $5. 

The Family at Prayer, by Abigail Ran- 
dolph. 75¢ each, 12 for $7.50. 

The Marks of a Christian Home, by 
Hazen G. Werner. 15¢ each; 8 for $1; 
100 for $8. 








For the New Year, let's plan to bring 
more people into the fellowship of 
Sunday worship and to help them 


hear God's call. 


N O suRER way has ever been dis- 
1 covered to help persons grow in 
grace and in Godlikeness than regular 
participation in the worship experience 
of the Church. 

Just as church attendance can make 
a real difference in the life of the indi- 
vidual, so regular church attendance 
on the part of a number of people can 
change the community's entire way of 
life. 

The average person professes a need 
for help such as is found in corporate 
worship. 

So many individuals have lost a 
sense of meaning from life in these 
times of turmoil and anxiety. The con- 
viction and awareness of the presence 
of God can best be found through 
meeting one’s fellow man in worship. 
For here men and women receive the 
assurance that God has a significant 
place and part for them in the unfold- 
ing and fulfillment of His divine plan. 

However, if our people are to be 
led into habits of regular church at- 
tendance, and if they are to lead 
others to share the sacred experiences 
of the sanctuary, we need to provide 
them with the kind of training that 
will widen their spiritual contacts at 
the same time that it deepens their 
own spiritual experiences. 

To do this requires a developing 
understanding on the part of those 
who are already attending the services 
both as to the nature and meaning of 
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our great Christian doctrines and their 
implications for the world in which 
we live. 

In addition, it requires a compelling 
concern for the unchurched and the 
inactive. 


by John Lewis Sandlin 


Any church attendance emphasis 
that is not concerned with increasing 
membership is doing only half a job. 
Both the church and the church school 
are interested in this phase of the 
increase (the outreach) of the church. 

We are reminded that only one 
American in four is a member of a 
church school, while six Americans in 
ten are members of the church. 

The commission on education and 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism join hands in this great 
outreach for building up the member- 
ship of the church and the church 
school. 

By encouraging friendly concern for 
every person in the community, the 
Church Attendance Emphasis serves 
to promote growth in the fellowship 
and understanding of better church- 
manship. 

The slogan for this program again 
is the friendly “See You in Church 
Sunday.” 

Mr. Sandlin is the director of church at- 


tendance evangelism with the Board of 
Evangelism. 


The place to begin with preparation 
for the church worship service is the 
home. 


Preparation 


Plans should be carefully made for 
specified periods of time in which the 
family gathers as a unit for prayer 
and praise, for Scripture reading and 
reflection, for commitment and the 
development of spiritual concern. 

Many families have found that Sat- 
urday night provides the best oppor- 
tunity for such a period of worship. 

At the end of the week’s work, with 
their minds on the church services of 
tomorrow, people seem eager to study 
the will and the way of the Lord to- 
gether in such a manner as to deepen 
their spirit of devotion and dedication. 

Families find that having a simple 
altar in their homes is conducive to 
worship. 

The altar itself can be simply ar- 
ranged. A small table covered with 
white linen and containing a Bible and 
cross may be all that is needed. 

Such an atmosphere will help the 
family to make a more meaningful 
approach to God in its corporate wor- 
ship. 

The period of family worship may, 
if desired, be brief. But it should 
never be hasty. The family should 
take care to see that sufficient time 
is devoted to it for a complete experi- 
ence of worship, however short that 
period is. 

The time appointed for family wor- 
ship should be free of all pressures. 
Only careful planning will assure this. 


Share in Leadership 

Every member of the family group 
should share in the leadership of the 
family devotions from week to week. 
Let the children take their turn in 
reading the Bible or devotional guide 
aloud. 

The entire worship period should 
be developed in such a way as to be 
meaningful for the youngest person 
present. This does not mean that the 
worship experience needs to be so im- 
mature as to lose significance for those 
who are older. 

Rather, it means that simplicity of 
expression should be developed in fac- 
ing the profound truths of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Ordinarily, family worship contains 
four basic elements: Bible reading, 
a brief meditation (frequently read 
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A Non-Attender’s 
Prayer Letter 


by Jordan E. Detzer 


Mr. Jordan E. Detzer has recorded this 
prayer letter of the Busy American for 
readers of Tue Metnopist Story. 





by one of the members of the group), 
discussion, and prayer. 

Any one, or all four, of these ele- 
ments may be used in a specific period 
of worship. 

However, it is sometimes preferable 
to use the Bible reading alone in con- 
nection with a brief prayer by each 
member of the group. At other times, 
prayer by one member of the family 
may constitute the important element. 

However long or short the period 
of family devotion may be, it should 
be observed in an atmosphere of rever- 
ence and sincerity. Just as a child ap- 
proaches its parents to give and to 
accept love, so each member of the 
family should approach the altar of 
worship in humility and faith. 

If, within our families, we prepare 
for worship, then with God’s help, we 
will see each other grow in church on 
Sunday. 


Dear Lord: 


Let me share my real feelings with you. It’s really not my fault that I don’t 
go to church on Sundays. I could go but I just can’t manage it and I’m sure you 
know why. ‘Thursday evenings would be much more convenient and timely than 
Sunday mornings. I am just too tired after Saturday night and_I have all these 
odd jobs to do about the house and yard. Lord, you know how hard I work all 
week and I need my rest on Sunday. You picked the wrong day for church. 

I mean no offense, God, but. when I was a child religion was forced on me. 
But I make up for this by seeing that my children go to Sunday school even 
though I don’t go myself. It’s good for them. 

Man to man, you know, Lord, how many hypocrites there are in church and 
I just can’t stand them. But more than this, Lord, is the church and those other 
things connected with it. I just didn’t get much out of the worship service when 
I did go. Actually, 1 can get more spiritual guidance from reading or TV. 

Those services at church are too long. The chairs are cold and it’s always too 
hot in the summer. Besides, relatives and friends usually visit us or we visit 
them and you know how hard it is to get ready with a houseful of company. 

Actually Lord, I’m as good or better than those people who do go to church. 
I’m sure I tithe if you include taxes and community welfare. I attend most all 
PTA meetings, rarely miss a Brownie or Scout program. I always read the reli- 
gious cartoons and quips in the papers. Sometimes I even hear a radio program 
with a prayer on it. Once I donated our used studio couch to the church office 
and gave them an expensive typewriter, both needed to be repaired a bit. 

But getting down to actual cases, God, I don’t go to church because I don’t 
like our minister, or for that matter, any of those representatives of yours in the 
clergy. They’re really not concerned about me and they have that pompous or 
squeamish look about them. Why once when I did go to church, no one ever 
spoke to me and I raced out the side door as fast as I could go. 

Let’s face it, Lord, 1 can worship you much better on the golf course, moun- 
tain lake or even on the freeway. I like to hunt and fish and you know how I 
commune to heaven through nature. I don’t always sing or chant but I often give 
you a thought, especially when I’m waiting in a long line of traffic. 

And besides, when I’m in my boat, church people can’t ask me for an extra 
offering for Africans or Cubans or whatever needs come along. Anyway, how I 
spend Sunday is my own business. 

So I wanted you to know these things, Lord. I don’t mean to be disrespectful, 
but I just want you to think of my side of the story. If you change your day or 
way to fit my schedule a little better, I’m sure we will be seeing each other one 


of these days. 


Sincerély, 


Busy American 





Church Attendance Materials 





The success of a Church Attendance Em- 
phasis in the local church depends to a 
large extent, on the effective use of basic 
materials especially designed to undergird 
that program. 

Of particular importance this year is the 
new turnover chart, Let Us Go Into the 
House of the Lord, to be used for training 
visitors. It presents basic Christian motiva- 
tion for church attendance, outlines the 
fundamental spiritual expectations to be 
associated with it, and describes the most 
effective techniques yet discovered for two- 
by-two visitation. $7.50. 

Basic in planning the program is the 
Church Attendance Plan booklet, which 
provides the community and church with 
the concept of the movement and details 
for its fulfillment. 10¢ each; 6 for 50¢. 

Church Attendance Packets contain suf- 
ficient amounts of material to promote the 
program. 3¢ for each member. 

The following items included in the 
packet are also available separately: 
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Visitor’s Guidance folder. 100 for $2. 

Friendly Visitor's Agreement card for 
enlisting visitors. 100 for 60¢. 

Church Attendance Visitor's Assignment 
card. 100 for 60¢. 

Church Members Loyalty Covenant card. 
100 for 60¢. 

My Church Attendance Record card for 
each member. 100 for 60¢. 

Preparing at Home for the Church Wor- 
ship Service. 100 for $2. 

Evangelistic Talent Sheet for Church 
Members for each member to dedicate his 
time and services. 100 for $2. 

In addition, the following items are avail- 
able: 

Lawn sign 5 x 3 feet, canvas, bearing the 
wording, “See You in Church Sunday.” For 
church lawns. $6 each. 

Bumper strips with the wording, “See 
You in Church Sunday!” for automobile 
bumpers. 25 for $3. 

World-wide Church Attendance Move- 
ment bulletin for mimeographing and using 


Sundays during the campaign. 100 for $1.50. 

Hymnal bands for the front cover of 
church hymnals. 100 for $1.50. 

Table-grace cards for use in restaurants, 
hotels, and public eating places, 6 for 15¢; 
12 for 25¢. 

Place mats for use in restaurants, at 
church dinners, for in the home, 100 for 
$1. 

You Are Invited post card, for mailing 
to every member. 100 for $1. 

We Have Been Missing You post card 
for mailing to those who have been irregu- 
lar in attendance. 100 for $1. 

Letterheads containing the church at- 
tendance emblem. 100 for $1. 

Printed letters announcing the attend- 
ance emphasis to members. 100 for $1.25. 

An Idea Packet containing selected sam- 
ples of many of the items in the Ciiurch 
Attendance Emphasis. 50¢ each. 

To order materials, or for further infor- 
mation, write to Church Attendance Evan 
gelism, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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WATCH NIGHT 
IS A METHODIST TRADITION 


From the time of Wesley, Methodists 


have spent time in worship as the 


old year dies and the new year be- 


gins. Here is 


such a program 


by Leroy H. Walker 
Since Watch Night (Dec. 31) 


comes on Sunday this year, every 
Methodist church will have a special 
opportunity to plan a highly spiritual 
observance for this occasion. 

The purpose of Watch Night is to 
help Methodists to close out the old 
year with humble reflection and to wel- 
come the new year with prayer and 
consecration. 

Responsible for planning a Watch- 
Night program in your church are the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism and the commission on educa- 
tion. 

Some churches plan a full-evening 
program for Watch Night. This might 
include a period of recreation and fel- 
lowship early in the evening. Later the 
group could move into the sanctuary 
for a meaningful worship service 
which would lead up to midnight and 
the arrival of the new year. 

Watch-Night programs vary. The 
commissions in your church will know 
the type of program that will be best 
suited to your congregation. 

In studying John Wesley’s Journal 
one is impressed with the many refer- 
ences to Watch-Night services and the 
part they played in early Methodism. 
They do not always seem to be as- 
sociated with the last night of the year. 


Wesley Observed It 


In April, 1742, Wesley has this 
entry: “We had the first Watch Night 
in London. We commonly choose for 
this solemn service the Friday night 
nearest the full moon, either before 
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or after, that those of the congrega- 
tion who live at a distance may have 
light to their several homes. The serv- 
ice begins at half an hour past eight, 
and continues till a little after mid- 
night. We have often found a peculiar 
blessing at these seasons. There is gen- 
erally a deep awe upon the congrega- 
tion, perhaps in some measure owing 
to the silence of the night, particularly 
in singing the hymn, with which we 
commonly conclude: 

“Hearken to the solemn voice, 

The Awful midnight cry! 

Waiting souls, rejoice, rejoice. 

And feel the Bridegroom nigh.” 

It is evident that John Wesley felt 
that God was pleased with such ob- 
servances and that He never failed to 
bless them. In January, 1753, he re- 
corded this observation: 

“We had our first Watch Night at 
Snowsfield. Scarce any went away till 
between twelve and one. How is it that 
never any one, in England or Ireland, 
has been hurt for all these years in 
going to all parts of the dead of night? 
Are not the hairs of our head all num- 


bered?” 


Spiritual Emphasis 


Watch-Night services were to early 
Methodism the most spiritual occasions. 
John Wesley even felt they represented 
the perfect prototype of the experiences 
of heaven. In January, 1762, he said: 
“We concluded the year, as usual, 
with a solemn Watch Night. Oh may 
we conclude our lives in the same 
manner, blessing and praising God!” 


In 1785 Wesley recorded: “We had 
a solemn Watch Night, and ushered 
in the new year with the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving.” Again in 
1782 he associated Watch Night with 
the changing of the year as he said, 
“We concluded the year with a solemn 
Watch Night.” 

It seems that it was not uncommon 
for a conference of the ministers to 
close with a Watch-Night service. 
August, 1788, John Wesley recorded 
in his Journal: “Our Conference 
ended, as it began, in great peace. We 
kept this day as a fast, meeting at five, 
nine, and one, for prayer; and conclud- 
ing the day with a solemn Watch 
Night. 

“The three following days I retired, 
revised my papers, and finished all the 
work I had to do in London.” 

John Wesley carried a great respon- 
sibility, and looked after many details, 
but he was never one to feel that the 
Methodists did not have time to stop 
and turn aside, and keep a Watch 
Night. 

Surely, this year when Watch 
Night comes on Sunday, every local 
church will want to set aside this last 
night of the year as a time for a sacred 


Watch Night. 


Service Is Available 


To help with such an observance, 
Methodist Evangelistic Materials, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn., offers 
an excellent service, a copy of which 
may be placed in the hand of each 
worshiper. 

This service is complete with the full 
text of the hymns and with appropri- 
ate prayers and responses. It is entitled 
John Wesley's Covenant Service, and 
may be ordered at 100 for $2. 

If all of our Methodist churches will 
plan carefully and prayerfully for this 
year’s Watch-Night service, we are as- 
sured that as 1961 comes to a close, we 
will be able to say of our service some- 
thing like what John Wesley said of 
the Watch-Night service in 1788: 

“We had a fast-day which was con- 
cluded with a solemn Watch Night. 
At the close we sang—Ye virgin souls, 
arise! accompanied by the Gloucester- 
shire band of music. Such a concert 
was never heard in that house before, 
and perhaps never will be again.” 


Dr. Walker is a staff member of the 
General Board of Evangelism. 
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CIRCUIT RIDERS ‘of 


CINCINNA‘T: 


Five ministers and a director 


of Christian education, working 


under the supervision of a 


district superintendent, are 
putting new life into 


Cincinnati’s inner-city churches. 


The inner-city ministry described in 
this article is similar to that conducted 
by Methodists in other cities. The in- 
ner-city church is one matter that will 
receive much attention at the third Na- 
tional Convocation on Urban Life in 
America to be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 20-22. 


by DeWayne S. Woodring 


Packs of teen-agers on the prowl for 
excitement. 

The shabbiness of decaying build- 
ings rubbing mortar with resplendent 
housing developments. 

Drab industrial sites snaking their 
way through once proud residential 
areas. 

Families caught in the hectic world 
of city life, moving from house to 
house, climbing the hills of status. 

City within a city . . . city of people 
in need of a stabilizing influence, of in- 
spiration, of guidance, of help. 

This is the basin of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

To the Methodist churches of the 
basin Cinner-city), this changing en- 
vironment has brought real and urgent 
challenges. 

In response to these challenges a 
strategy was carefully launched in the 
spring of 1956 to weld the six basin 
churches into an inner-city mission 
that would serve the 90,000 people in 
this area. The strategy was molded 
jointly by the Cincinnati Methodist 


Mr. Woodring is director of public relations 
for the Ohio Area of The Methodist Church. 
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One of the hills leading out of the basin. 


Union, the Ohio Conference, and the 
Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions. 


Circuit Riders in the City 


Into the heart of Cincinnati came 
modern Methodist circuit riders to 
help the churches execute a sweeping 
strategy. Five pastors and a director of 
Christian education composed the 
nucleus of this task force, all working 
under the district superintendent. 

Beyond their duties at an assigned 
church, each person assisted in specific 
areas of common concern: Herbert M. 
Frazer, finance; Ernest L. Carter, mis- 
sions; Frank A. Rounsley, membership 
and evangelism; William W. Nelson, 
social relations; Eugenia Helms, chil- 
dren’s work; and Robert Sinks, youth. 

What have they found in this basin? 
Youngsters buffeted by the chaos of 
their environment; a census tract hav- 
ing the highest juvenile delinquency 
rate in the city; cesspools where fight- 
ing, dope and crime are commonplace; 
and homes built for one family divided, 
partitioned, and repartitioned so that 
six families now live there. Within 
500 feet of one church are 14 places 
that sell alcoholic beverages. 

For every 100 people who grope 
their way out of the basin, a larger 
number pour in from the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains across the 
Ohio River. Density of population is 
500 persons per block in some sections. 
Families with five children sleeping in 
one bed may be found. 

Some families have lived in this 
area for 40 years or more, but the trend 
is toward an ever-fluctuating popula- 
tion. For example, a school across from 


one Methodist church had 1,056 stu- 
dents enrolled in September. By Feb- 
ruary the principal had issued 600 
transfers and the school still had over 
1,000 in classes. 

Financially the six churches pro- 
duced a bleak picture. Each required 
such sums for heat, light, and inci- 
dentals that it did not have adequate 
financial support for staff. During the 
15-year postwar boom, many of the 
people accustomed to supporting these 
churches moved to the suburbs. 

A void was left behind in the Cin- 
cinnati basin. Trinity Methodist 
Church, formerly supported by 600 
families, soon was supported by 300. 
The organ gave way. More people 
moved out. Fifty families were left. 
The furnace broke down. Because the 
church was cold, some more members 
dropped out. The remaining 25 fami- 
lies found the burden too great. The 
church and all it stood for was dis- 
integrating. 

True, new people do move into the 
neighborhood, but they lack money. 
One-fourth of the people in this area 
are normally on welfare rolls. During 
the past winter and spring, merchants 
estimated that 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple in this immediate region were on 
“vouchers” as a means of getting food 
and shelter. 


Put Ideas to the Test 


Armed with these facts, the small 
staff began their work. No, they didn’t 
try to change the whole valley over- 
night; they put a specific program to 
work in each church. When it suc- 
ceeded in one, they installed it in 
others. If it failed, they threw it out. 
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The continual change of names on 
church rolls was a worry at first. Peo- 
ple enroll for a few weeks and then 
move away. Families camp just long 
enough in Cincinnati to earn some 
money in the factories. Then they move 
back to rural areas. When the money: is 
gone, back they come to the big city. 

Each time they come back, they stay 
longer, providing they can better them- 
selves. To these people the basin is the 
bottom. As they get a little more 
money, they rent better quarters a little 
way up the hill, then a little farther, 
until finally they achieve the ridge. 

The influence of the new church 
programs instituted by the modern cir- 
cuit riders has begun to carry with 
these people as they move. As they 
move away from Nast-Trinity Church, 
they may get closer to State Avenue 
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Day nursery at Emmanuel Community 
Center provides care for many children 
whose mothers must work. Some of the 
children arrive at the center at 6 a.m. Sun- 
day school programs conducted by the 
churches also attract many children. 


“Friendly visitors,’’ play an important part 
in the inner-city work. They visit elderly 
people, giving companionship as well as 


guidance and encouragement. 
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Church. Then as they move away from 
that, they move through some of the 
other parishes. Under new recording 
systems, the churches follow the peo- 
ple all the way up the hill. 

To encourage these folk to parti- 
cipate in the life and work of the 
church was, and still is, a challenge. 
One of the big reasons these people 
formerly went to church from their 
lonely farms in the hills was to meet 
other people. In the basin they can 
meet people right on their front door- 
step... in fact they can’t avoid them. 


Work Begins With Children 

Though the adults are not instantly 
attracted to the churches, they like to 
see their children attend. So innumer- 
able programs for the younger set have 
been instituted: baseball and_basket- 
ball teams, outings, day nurseries for 
the wee ones whose mothers must 
work, camping, institutes, Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, craft classes, and 
choirs. 

The church club program now is 
reaching 800 children in the inner- 
city. Over 350 children came into the 
Sunday school in a six-month period 
through these clubs. 

One church has instituted an eve- 
ning program called “the happy 
hour.” Children recruited in the clubs 
are urged to bring their parents. The 
planned informality is particularly 
geared to interest folk who have been 
accustomed to the one-room church. 

Of particular note in providing these 
activities is the combined ministry of 
Nast-Trinity Church and Emmanuel 
Community Center. Located next to 
the church, the center has trained so- 
cial workers who serve in close co- 
operation with the religious staff of the 
church. 

Once the children have been 
reached, the next step has been to re- 
late the entire. family to the church 
through personal contact in the home. 

The Merry Maker’s Club for old- 
sters, a mother’s club, prayer group 
meetings in homes, informal gather 
ings, the “church in the house,” and 
forums dealing with practical needs 
(such as, how can the housing code 
be enforced?) all seek to meet the 
human needs in the city center. 

Unique in its ministry is the Cam- 
eron Methodist Church of the Deaf 
under the leadership of the Rev. and 
Mrs. E. F. Broberg. All ages and races 








are represented at the Sunday worship 
services. This church, like others in the 
inner-city, offers a specialized ministry 
which is so often overlooked. 


Use Integrated Approach 
Today the Methodist churches in 


the basin have an integrated approach 
to the inner-city, backed up by an 
integrated Methodist Union. Seven 
churches now belong to the co-operative 
effort, five in the Ohio Conference 
and two in the Lexington Conference 
(Central Jurisdiction). These churches 
have a combined membership of 2,814, 
but serve many times that number 
through their many programs. 

Group efforts among the seven 
churches extend to monthly meetings 
of staff members with the district 
superintendent for sharing and _ pro- 
jecting plans; co-operative use of lead- 
ership, facilities and equipment; co- 
operative vacation church schools, 
MYFs, neighborhood meetings, and 
joint use of resource persons. 

Financial problems of the churches 
have been solved through the use of 
mission and Advance Special funds, 
the support of a strong Methodist 
Union, interest of some surburban 
churches, and intensive stewardship 
programs. 

The main thrust of the Methodist 
Union in regard to these churches is 
to provide funds for additional person- 
nel such as directors of youth and 
children’s work, counselors, parish 
ministers, and “friendly visitors.” 

Because of the extreme mobility of 
the population in the basin, these 
churches require more staff members 
than do those in stable communities. 
But is the expenditure worth it? 

Naturally one soul saved, a family 
rift healed, juveniles led from crime 
. . . these can have no price tags. But, 
as pointed out by the district superin- 
tendent, Dr. Raoul Calkins, “It is in- 
teresting to note that 58 per cent of all 
the inner-city churches have recruited 
ministers, whereas for the entire Ohio 
Area only 33 per cent of the churches 
have produced even one minister.” 

Another significant fact is that the 
inner-city church receives considerably 
more persons into membership by pro- 
fession of faith than does the average 
church in Ohio. 

Perhaps the inner-city offers the 
largest field for reaching the un- 
churched! 
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Co-operation in Missionary Witness 


The last half century has been the 
most turbulent of history. The next half 
century promises to be more so. The time 
of our greatest testing is not behind us, 
but is yet ahead. 

Protestant planning for the future 
seems to assume a continuation of the 
status quo with a few minor changes. 
However, the status quo will probably be 
conspicuously absent in the future. 

Our plans for co-operation in mission- 
ary witness must be seen against this 
background of increasing turbulence and 
unpredictable change. 

The first objective I shall discuss is a 
recovery of mission, and the second a 
broadening of the sending base of our 
mission. 

The number of Protestant foreign mis- 
sionaries reached a new high in 1960— 
42,250. Yet the need for a recovery of 
mission is real. As a matter of fact, most 
of these missionaries are engaged in inter- 
church aid. 

Inter-church aid, as I define it here, is 
support given by one church to another. 
Such aid is a precious element in the re- 
lationship between churches. It may have 
profound missionary meaning. 

However, it may also fail deeply at 
the point of that evangelism which is at 
the heart of the Christian mission. Mis- 
sion, in this sense, means crossing the 
boundary between belief and unbelief in 
the name of Jesus Christ, in order that 
men may believe. 


Adverse Factors 


At least three major factors now work 
against an adequate emphasis upon “mis- 
sion” in our present missionary programs. 

One is the insatiable demands for per- 
sonnel and funds for the great institu- 
tions such as hospitals and_ schools, 
developed by Western missionary agencies 
in the land of the younger churches. 

These institutions, of course, have had 
a major redemptive impact upon the so- 
cieties they have served. 

A second factor is the heavy weight 
of ecclesiastical machinery bequeathed 
the younger churches by their highly 
organized parents in the West. 


Dr. Smith is general secretary of the Divi- 
sion of World Missions of the Board of 
Missions of The Methodist Church. 
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A third is an increasing hostility to 
Christian evangelism on the part of the 
non-Christian population of many coun- 
tries. 

To see the urgency of our need for a 
recovery of mission, let us look at the 
Book of Acts. 

So short a book could contain only 
a fraction of the happenings during such 
eventful years. The basis upon which 
St. Luke made his selections is highly 
instructive. 

The list of events which Luke does 


This article deals with some 


of the most fundamental 


and important factors con- 


fronting the Methodist 


missionary movement. It 
is adapted from an address 
by Dr. Smith at the World 


Methodist Conference in 


Oslo, Norway, in August. 


not record is eloquent. For example, the 
Church Council in Jerusalem must have 
met frequently. Luke, however, mentions 
only four meetings—in each case a meet- 
ing concerned with some aspect of preach- 
ing the Gospel to those who do not know 
the name of Jesus Christ. 

Except for Paul’s farewell speech to 
the Ephesian elders, every sermon re- 
corded in Acts is one in which Christ 
was preached to those who did not know 
him. 

St. Luke nowhere intimates that the 
Holy Spirit does not have an important 
funtion in guiding the life of the estab- 
lished congregations. This was taken for 
granted. 


St. Luke is concerned with presenting 
the missionary dimension of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit—the power with which 
he impels Christians to reach out to those 
who dwell in darkness. 

To call for a recovery of mission is by 
no means to deny the importance of inter- 
church aid, but rather to emphasize the 
importance of proclaiming the Gospel. 


Neglect of the Call 


Our danger today is not neglect of the 
organized body, but neglect of the call to 
proclaim the Gospel to those outside the 
body of Christ. 

The need for broadening the sending 
base of the Protestant missionary effort 
may be illustrated in many ways. 

Our first illustration is racial. Of the 
42,250 Protestant foreign missionaries in 
1960, at least 41,000 were Caucasians. 

At a time of intensifying African and 
Asian nationalism, the Protestant mis- 
sionary force is tragically handicapped 
by this predominantly pale complexion 
of its personnel. 

Our second illustration is national. 
More than 25,000 of these missionaries 
came from the United States. That con- 
tingent of the Protestant missionary 
group is growing more rapidly than from 
any other country. 

Thus, the relationship of the U.S. to 
the rest of the world inevitably affects 
the Protestant missionary witness. 

The rest of the world sees in the U.S. 
6 per cent of the world’s population en- 
joying 50 per cent of the world’s wealth. 
A fabulous standard of living becomes 
increasingly high. 

However, the opposite trend prevails 
in most of the underdeveloped economies. 
The increasing contrast between the liv- 
ing standards of the U.S. and the rest of 
the world has become an_ increasing 
source of tension. 

A second major trend is the growth 
of conservative tendencies in America. 

Today 15-per cent of our population 
is over 65 years of age, while in the year 
2000 more than 35 per cent will be over 
—signs of an almost glacial gravitation to 
conservatism in American life. 

More than half the population of 
Latin America is now 22 years of age. 
The median age soon will be 21 and then 
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20. This pattern predominates in Asia. 

This increasingly youthful population 
in underdeveloped economies is likely to 
be increasingly radical under the irksome 
burden of a growing poverty. So the 
contrast between the U.S. and the coun- 
tries to which it sends most of its mis- 
sionaries becomes more acute. 

Unless the Protestant foreign mission- 
ary force becomes rapidly much more 
international and inter-racial, we will be 
tragically handicapped. 

The third, and by far the most impor- 
tant, imperative for broadening our mis- 
sionary sending base, lies in the very 
nature of the Gospel. The call to the 
Christian mission is inescapable in the 
Christian life. 

The summons to make disciples of all 
nations confronts every church, large or 
small, strong or weak, Eastern or West- 
ern. 

It is only when we are immersed in 
the experience of being sent by a Will 
not our own to proclaim the truth of 
Christ, that our eyes are open to see the 
meaning of His Lordship. 

Vitality of Young Churches 

The basic missionary impulse among 
the churches of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America is born of their own spiritual 
vitality. 

Their missionary outreach is becoming 
increasingly vigorous. 

More than 200 Asian Christians are 
now serving as “foreign” missionaries. 
The Methodist Church in Borneo is 
being served by missionaries from the 
Philippines, Malaya, Sumatra, and India, 
as well as from Scandinavia, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and Australia. 

A new Latin American Board of Mis- 
sions has just been organized, represent- 
ing Methodists of 10 countries in the 
Caribbean and Latin America. Within a 
year they will have opened their own 
new mission field in Ecuador. 

These new missionary thrusts are 
added to many others of long standing. 

All of these are within our Methodist 
family: Argentina and Uruguay sending 
missionaries to Bolivia and Peru, Jamaica 
to Panama, Burma to the Andaman 
Island, India to Africa, Korea to India, 
the Philippines to Okinawa, and Japan 
to Bolivia and Brazil. 

A prime objective in our missionary 
co-operation must be at every point to 
release and sustain the missionary initia- 
tive of the churches of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. That objective brings us 
immediately into consideration of our 
methods of missionary co-operation. 


Needs for Future 


There are certain things which can be 
seen clearly that we have to do. 
In terms of our method of missionary 
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co-operation within a Methodist denomi- 
national fellowship they are, I believe, 
three: working through local initiative, 
working within the regional ecumenical 
context, and working in the world-wide 
ecumenical context. 

One of the primary spiritual needs of 
any church is for a sense of direct par- 
ticipation in missionary witness. 

Whatever we do in the way of mission- 
ary co-operation must be done in such 
a way as to release and preserve local 
initiative in missionary witness. 

Question of Centralization 

This imperative brings us to the ques- 
tion of how much we centralize our mis- 
sionary co-operation. 

It has been suggested that Methodists 
organize a global board of missions to 
administer the total missionary outreach 
of the all Methodist churches. 

Such a board, it is said, could stream- 
line cumbersome operations, eliminate 
duplication and overlapping, develop, and 
administer a total global strategy. 

Such a board might contribute efh- 
ciency. It would, however, also contribute 
a deadly roadblock to the movement of a 
younger church to express its own Chris- 
tian witness in its own missionary thrust. 

A vivid sense of missionary participa- 
tion is not found by sending one or two 
representatives from a nation occasionally 
to an international missionary agency to 
spend money raised primarily in another 
country. 

There is a rapidly developing pattern 
of missionary consultation within our 
Methodist family fellowship. 

The continuing development of that 
consultation must, however, never be 
allowed to inhibit the free initiative of 
any church to find its own means of mis- 
sionary witness. 

In the strange logic which God works, 
the future vitality of our Methodist mis- 
sionary' witness in a number of ways 
depends significantly upon our younger 
churches. Those younger churches are at 
present the weaker partners, however. 

What kind of relationship, then, will 
offer to the younger churches that full 
partnership which is so important to real 
participation and creativity? 

This question brings us to our obliga- 
tion in our missionary co-operation to 
work always within the regional ecu- 
menical context. 


Ecumenical Growth 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments of recent years has been the 
growth of regional ecumenical organiza- 
tions. The East Asia Christian Confer- 
ence came to birth in 1957; the 
Provisional Committee of the All-Africa 
Church Conference in 1959; the Con- 
tinuation Committee of a Pacific Confer- 


ence in 1961; and in August a Latin 
American Evangelical Conference was 
held at which interest centered in de- 
veloping an organ for regional Christian 
co-operation. 

Regional ecumenical organizations of- 
fer younger churches: 

e Responsibility. These regional ecu- 
menical bodies are the creation of the 
younger churches, and in them the 
younger churches find the full partner- 
ship of responsibility of decisions. 

e Freedom. The younger churches co- 
operate in the programs of these organi- 
zations entirely on their own terms. 

e Internationalism. Regional co-opera- 
tion has a peculiarly creative role just 
because it operates between those con- 
tiguous nations where internationalism 
is often most desperately needed. 

Now we come to the vastly important 
question of the relation between the 
World Methodist Council and the World 
Council of Churches. 

One cannot speak responsibly on mis- 
sionary co-operation within a denomina- 
tional fellowship, without at least record- 
ing several facts: 

e One of the most valuable new re- 
sources of the church has been the de- 
velopment in the World Council during 
the last two decades of the program of in- 
ter-church aid. 

e One of the most effective stimuli to a 
discovery of mission within the younger 
churches has been the relationship of the 
World Council of Churches and the im- 
pact of a number of its programs. 

e Any program of denominational mis- 
sionary co-operation which tries to oper- 
ate without the stimulus and counsel of 
the World Council is short-sighted. 

It would be regrettable, however, to 
close with any implication that our cen- 
tral problems in co-operative missionary 
witness are in matters of methodology. 

The nature of our co-operation will be 
determined by the nature of our purpose. 

Our fundamental need is a recovery 
in mission. That alone will produce a 
real broadening of the sending base of 
our mission and effectively determine the 
most creative patterns of co-operation. 

The Holy Spirit is seeking to lead 
each one of us, in whatever community 
you or I live, to the boundary between 
belief and unbelief which exists in that 
community. 

Our divine calling is to cross that 
boundary in the name of Jesus Christ in 
order that men may believe on Him. 

To live at that boundary means that 
many of our old anxieties, many of our 
other activities, will die. However, it is 
only when we obey this urging of the 
Holy Spirit that we find our life in 
Christ. 
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Lets Visit Latin Amerie: 


via studies in your church-school classes or your 


school of missions. 


by Horace W. Williams 


The month of January will be a 
time when all persons in the church 
schools of Methodism will be focusing 
their attention on Latin America. 

Beginning with children and con- 
tinuing through adults, studies on 
various countries in Latin America will 
be the main line of curriculum. Excel- 
lent teaching helps and a wide range 
of resource materials have been pro- 
vided to make these studies extremely 
interesting and challenging. 

For the children there will be a unit 
dealing with Brazil in the Primary 
Group Graded Lessons, and studies 
centering in Chile, Uruguay, and 
Peru for juniors. 

In churches where additional ses- 
sions are held there will be studies on 
South America for both primary and 
junior children with adequate teach- 
ing helps in Child Guidance in Chris- 
tian Living. 

The story papers for children will 
likewise have materials on South 
America, and picture sets and albums 
are available through Cokesbury 
Stores. 

For youths there will be many 
Mr. Williams is the executive secretary of 
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studies centering in South America 
and dealing largely with our Chris- 
tian relationships with our neighbors 
to the South. 

Emphasis is placed upon the wor- 
shiping fellowship of Christians in our 
hemisphere and upon ways in which 
we may make a combined witness for 
Christ and His Church. 

Many excellent resource materials 
are provided through books prepared 
especially for youth and _ produced 
through the Commission on Mission- 
ary Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

For adults there will be a unit deal- 
ing with the Christian mission in 
Latin American countries written by 
Miss Marian Derby, executive secre- 
tary for Latin American countries of 
the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service. 

This study will help adults to un- 
derstand the way in which The Meth- 
odist Church is at work in Latin 
America. It will deal with the prob- 
lems that are being faced there today 
and the solutions that are being pro- 
posed. 

Many adult classes will be supple- 
menting the Adult Fellowship Series 
study with the Methodist church-wide 


study book, Latin American Lands in 
Focus, by Marian Derby and James 
E. Ellis. This book will be used by 
adult groups in the church school and 
likewise in the schools of missions. 

An outstanding resource for study 
by adult groups of all sorts is the new 
book, Land of Eldorado, by Bishop 
Sante Uberto Barbieri of Argentina. 
This book will be valuable not only 
as a textbook but also as a resource 
piece for teachers of all age groups. 

The study books may be ordered 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. These are the prices: Latin 
American Lands in Focus, 75¢; Lead- 
er’s Guide to Latin American Lands in 
Focus, 35¢; and Land of Eldorado, 
$1.50. 

In order to make these studies as 
effective as possible, some good audio- 
visual resources have been prepared 
by the Board of Missions and the Com- 
mission on Missionary Education of 
the National Council of Churches. 
(See page 12.) 

Pastors and teachers wishing to 
have more complete information will 
do well to examine Child Guidance 
in Christian Living, Workers with 
Youth, and Adult Teacher. 

For additional information regard- 
ing the mission study themes and re- 
sources, see pages 27-9 in the Septem- 
ber issue of THe Metuopist Story. 


Audio-Visuals 


For Your Programs 


Four new color filmstrips have been 
produced, which relate directly to the 
church-school study of Latin America. 
Two filmstrips for adults, one for youths 
and adults, and one for children—all tie 
in with the January mission study. 

They may also be used in a school of 
missions or a church-wide missions pro- 
gram. 

The places and ideas covered in the 
Latin America curriculum appear in the 
set of four filmstrips. 

This is the first time the Board of 
Missions has been able to develop a major 
set of audio-visual materials which are 
closely correlated to the Methodist cur- 
riculum. 

Each filmstrip with its own 33 1/3 
rpm record sells for $5 or the set of four 
may be purchased for $15. This is a great 
reduction in cost. Last year four such 
filmstrips would have cost about $40 or 
$50. New production techniques, in- 
creased subsidy, and a reduction in length 
have reduced the cost of the filmstrips. 
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They may be ordered from A-V Serv- 
ices, Methodist Board of Missions, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y., or 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. 

The four filmstrips were produced by 
the Department of Visual Education of 
the board’s Joint Section of Education 
and Cultivation, which sent a photog 
rapher to South America especially to 
document Methodist work there. 

A Study Kit for Latin America is also 
available. It contains the sound color 
filmstrip, Missionary to Chile; study book, 
Latin American Lands in Focus; picture 
packet, Latin America; wall map, Political 
Map of Latin America: a 190-page full 
color atlas; and a phonograph record, 
Music from Latin America (Indian folk 
songs, Christian hymns, and Christmas 
carols). (See photo on page 11.) 

The kit, which costs $10, may be 
ordered only from A-V Services, Method- 
ist Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. 


For church groups desiring information 





regarding other audio-visuals relating to 

missions, here are some sources: These four filmstrips on Latin American countries where Methodists are at work may 
e Visualizing Missions, the annual cata- pe purchased as a set for $15. 
log of the Department of Visual Educa- 

tion, free on request from the Literature 

Circulation Department, Room 1301, 

475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

e Films Recommended for Mission pa ee ee ee 
Themes 1961-62, also free from the scribes the multiphase 
Literature Circulation Department. ministry of The Methodist 
e Tue Mernopist Story announces Church in Brazil. For 
audio-visuals as they are released. Note adults. (11 min.) 
especially the program-planning number, 

the June issue; also September, pages 

27-9. 

e Projector, free catalog from the Cokes- 

bury Store serving your territory. 

The Broken Bike is the 
story of a Protestant boy 
of Buenos Aires and the 
adventures his new bicycle 
brings him. For juniors, 
intermediates. (10 min.) 


e Audio-Visual Resource Guide, $2.95 
from the Cokesbury Store serving your 
territory. 


e Extended Listing, a 24-page catalog 
available free from the Woman’s Division 
Office of Visual Education, 13th Floor, 


475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


A Choice for Rosa shows 
the impact of a Christian 
school on people and the 
society in a country domi- 
nated by secularism. For 
youths, adults. (9 min.) 


Missionary to Chile shows 
work being done by The 
Methodist Church for dif- 
ferent age and cultural 
groups in Chile. For 
adults. (14 min.) 





New Curriculum for Methodist Children 
i EEE 8 os 


A new curriculum, geared to the needs of 
children in the 1960s, will make its debut 
in 1964. Frequent revision will keep the 


studies contemporary to meet real needs of 


children in these fast-changing times. 


by Edward C, Peterson 


Results of a major re-thinking of 
curriculum theory and a brand-new de- 
sign for curriculum materials for 
Methodist children will be in the 
hands of Methodists in the fall of 
1964. 

The new resources will be specifi- 
cally geared to the needs of the chil- 
dren of the church in the decade of 
the 60s. They will be subject to fre- 
quent revision to keep them as con- 
temporary as the needs of each new 
year. Thus the Gospel can be relevant 
to the real needs of children in these 
fast-changing times. 


The new curriculum will reflect the 
significance of the official statement of 
the Curriculum Committee, Founda- 
tions of Christian Teaching in Meth- 
odist Churches. (Copies of this book- 
let may be obtained free from the 
Cokesbury Store serving your territory. 
A leader's guide also is available.) 

The new curriculum will reflect in 
its 41 units of study a new and care- 
fully planned program of Christian 
study for Methodist children. In it will 
be progression from course to course, 
year to year, with appropriate subject 
sequences and balance of important 
experiential emphases built into the 
Mr. Peterson is editor of children’s publi- 


cations in the Editorial Division of the 
General Board of Education. 
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over-all comprehensive Methodist 
teaching-learning program. 

Units for the Sunday church school, 
for study in the home, for additional 
sessions at church, for leisure-time 
reading, for vacation church school, 
and even for while-on-vacation use are 
planned as a part of a complete pro- 
gram. 

The new curriculum will be called 
Christian Studies for Methodist Chil- 
dren. This one curriculum will be 
published in two series. New materials 
will be available for all departments 
in the children’s division as of Sep- 
tember, 1964. 

One series will be based on a two- 
year cycle of units. The other series 
will be based on a three-year cycle of 
the same units. This new publica- 
tion pattern will replace the present 
publications in the Broadly, Group, 
and Closely Graded Series presently 
published for children. 

The basic teaching-learning _ re- 
sources will be in dated publications 
subject to regular revision and im- 
provement. Teaching guides and pupil 
study books will be published as quar- 
terly books. 


Beginning with September, 1964, 
Methodist church-school curriculum 
will be based on a revised quarter 
system: 


e Fall quarter: September-November. 
e Winter quarter: December-Febru- 
ary. 

e Spring quarter: March-May. 

e Summer quarter: June-August. 

This change will bring the religious 
festivals of the church, especially 
Easter, into the same quarter of each 
year and bring the beginning of the 
church-school year closer to the be- 
ginning of the public school year. 

The change will facilitate adjust- 
ments of curricular plans to holidays 
and seasons. It will make possible the 
publication of attractive study units 
based on course themes. These books 
can be accumulated as a valued Chris- 
tian studies library for the home. 

The new curriculum will contain 
built-in leadership training features 
in the teachers’ quarterlies. Teachers 
will receive regular help in what to 
teach, how to teach, and what to do. 
The teacher will have an overview of 
the unit replete with suggestions from 
which to tailor-make his own teaching 
plans if he desires for his unique class 
with its particular children and their 
special needs. 

But the teacher also will have de- 
tailed session-by-session plans. These 
helpful plans now are being de- 
veloped experimentally by Methodist 
teachers in 400 Methodist classrooms 
in every part of the country. The suc- 
cesses of these creative teachers will 
be translated into teaching-learning 
plans and published for other teachers 
to follow. 


The teaching plans projected for 
the new curriculum will have been de- 
veloped in Methodist classrooms, per- 
fected in our classrooms, and recom- 
mended because they have been dem- 
onstrated to be educationally useful 
and productive. The published teach- 
ing guides will be based on the suc- 
cesses of this teaching now being 
undertaken by skilled teachers in ex- 
perimental situations. 

A part of the job of these experi- 
menting teachers is to recommend 
what resources for teaching are needed 
for each course. Their recommenda- 
tions will help establish the character 
of all the teaching resources and pub- 
lications now on the drawing board. 
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The new curriculum will feature 
colorful study books with thought-pro- 
voking features to help children to 
explore life’s big questions and prob- 
lems, to acquire understandings and 
to have experiences through which 
they may enter knowingly into a re- 
demptive relationship with God. 

Learning opportunities for children 
in the years ahead will continue to 
be accelerated and rapid changes will 
continue to make new teaching de- 
mands on the church as she seeks to 
nurture her children. 

Changes in the world are bringing 
new conditions and circumstances into 
being with which children must cope. 
The plan for the new curriculum is 
to support children as they meet these 
changes, to nurture growth in chil- 
dren by helping them to face up to 
life’s persisting problems with the aid 
of God’s good news in Jesus Christ 
and the fellowship of the church. 


The new curriculum will assist 
Christian parents to fulfill the vows 
they took at the baptism of their chil- 
dren. In addition to the regular use of 
The Christian Home _ magazine 
planned especially for.them, parents 
will find the pupils’ study books an 
invaluable aid to them in fostering 
Christian growth in their children. 

Features in the children’s books will 
involve parents in the search for new 
Christian meanings and relationships 
with their children. 

The new curriculum publications 
will be colorfully bright and full of 
eye appeal. The new publications will 
unite the life needs of children with 
faith, the modern religious educator's 
“know how’ with the writer's skill, and 
the illustrator’s arts with the printer’s 
crafts in a new publishing venture on 
behalf of the church’s educational pro- 
gram. 

The new curriculum will recom- 
mend a more creative use of the church 
library. It will promote the mood of 
questioning and exploration in the 
classroom, of search and research, of 
a quest for truth, righteousness, and 
vital religion tested in experience. 

Practical suggestions will be given 
on what books to add to the church 
library. Records, films, and teaching 


pictures will be recommended which 
have been planned and developed for 
class and home use in support of the 
teaching plans. 

The new curriculum will be in- 
valuable for the large church with 
many resources and fine facilities. It 
will suggest ways to use them creative- 
ly. It will be invaluable to the small 
church with limited resources also be- 
cause of the completeness of the helps 
provided. 

The new curriculum will include a 
complete new series of Methodist va- 
cation church-school teacher’s guides 
and pupil study books planned as an 
integral part of the comprehensive 
program for Methodist children. 

The new curriculum is being 
planned and developed so children 
may become aware of and respond 
to God as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. The new Methodist curriculum 
will seek to enable children to under- 
stand who they are, to grow as sons 
of God in the Christian community, to 
live as Christian disciples, and to abide 
in the Christian hope. 


Steady improvements have been in- 
troduced into the ongoing curriculum 
periodicals over the last several years. 
These changes will partially bridge the 
gap between what we now have and 
what is to be. 

New emphases have been fed into 
the curriculum as an outgrowth of the 
Curriculum Committee’s study. Some 
improvements have been possible in 
all dated materials. 

Closely Graded Courses are now 
updated regularly in the pages of 
Child Guidance in Christian Living. 
Some of these courses have been in 
use for a number of years. Therefore, 
suggestions for updating them are 
published monthly. 

Group Graded and Broadly Graded 
Courses published in dated pieces are 
being improved subject to the limita- 
tions of the present publication for- 
mats. 

One is sobered to remember that 
for centuries all local Christian con- 
gregations were without any church- 
school publications and few had ac- 
cess to any Bible. Yet Christian fel- 
lowship was dynamic, teaching was 


effective, and the church spread to the 
far corners of the earth. Converts were 
welcomed and new members were in- 
structed in the Christian faith and life. 
And all with none of the resources we 
sometimes deem essential to our teach- 
ing tasks! 

Does this not tell us that published 
resources are only aids and resources 
to help us do our tasks more easily, 
clearly, and more comprehensively? 
They cannot substitute for dedicated, 
informed, and skilled Christian teach- 
ers. 


Our church will be eager te receive 
the new curriculum plan and _pub- 
lished resources for children. But the 
greatest need of the church is not only 
for new curriculum materials; it is for 
dedicated and well-trained leaders as 
well. 

The church desperately needs teach- 
ers who will say “How much can I 
do?” rather than “How little can I get 
by with?” The church needs teachers 
who understand the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and can interpret it and teach 
it without apology and help persons 
to respond to its truths in the midst 
of life with its opportunities and 
problems. 

The church needs teachers who un- 
derstand what children at each stage 
of life are like and what they need. 
The church needs teachers who under- 
stand how learning takes place; who 
can plan for and nurture individuals 
and groups in their growth in the 
Christian faith and life. 

The church needs teachers who un- 
derstand what the church itself is so 
it can be the body of Christ, a re- 
demptive community of the people of 
God; teachers who are nurtured by 
the church even while they nurture 
its best life. 

There are those who believe that 
curriculum materials of new design, 
depth, insight, and relevance, will sig- 
nal a better day for the church. Let us 
pray that this will be so. 

Only if new curriculum materials 
accompany new dedication and stew- 
ardship, together with new prepara- 
tion and training of all the Methodist 
teachers to whom we entrust our chil- 
dren, may we take hope that a new 
day, by God’s grace, is before us. 
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With careful planning, radio 


and television programs can 


A remote television unit is utilized in 
interviewing Dr. Olin Stockwell, mis- 
sionary from Asia, during his visit to a 
Pennsylvania community. 
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TIPS on Broadcasting 


Church News 


be used to interpret the work and message 


of the church to the general public. 


by Robert C. Glazier 


Broadcast coverage of important 
church conferences should be carefully 
planned. 

Coverage of church special events 
should not be undertaken merely for 
the church nor to get church leaders 
on radio and television. The purpose 
should be to interpret the work and 
message of the church to the public. 

Before attempting to plan for cover- 
age of a meeting, be certain that lead- 
ers of the conference are willing to 
share in responsibility for the radio 
and television coverage. Confer with 
the leaders of the meeting concerning 
the nature and purpose of the meeting, 


Mr. Glazier now is general manager of 
the new educational television station in 
Nashville, Tenn. en he wrote this 
article he was a staff member of the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission. 
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resource materials available for broad- 
cast purposes, and interesting person- 
alities who could appear on programs. 

In other words, be sure that the 
meeting has something to say and that 
you have help in selecting the very 
best people available to say it. What- 
ever you do, do not select people for 
radio and TV appearances merely to 
honor or reward them. 

Organize to do the job. Both actual 
conference participants and leaders as 
well as local persons familiar with 
radio and TV operations in the host 
community should be included on the 
radio and TV coverage committee. 

Make specific assignments of respon- 
sibilities to all members of the com- 
mittee and do this early. 

Plan for adequate facilities to do 


the coverage job. Schedule a room 
equipped with tables, typewriters, tele- 
phone, wastebaskets, and plenty of 
writing materials to serve as broadcast 
coverage headquarters. 

If possible, a bulletin board for 
posting coverage broadcast schedules 
and a viewing-listening room with re- 
ceiving sets—both TV and radio— 
should be located nearby. If you plan 
to make tapes or film clips to pass on 
to stations, be sure to provide for ade- 
quate filming or recording rooms, 
equipped with tape recorders, cameras, 
and adequate lighting and sound 
proofing. 


News Releases 


News coverage of the meeting on 


radio and TV should be the first con- 
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sideration. Advance consultation with 
radio and TV news directors should be 
planned. A brief “fact sheet” concern- 
ing the meeting should be prepared 
for distribution to news personnel. Use 
a simple, one-page bulletin with the 
usual “who-what-when-where-how-and- 
why” content. 

Do not forget to include a big dose 
of “why” in each news release. If you 
plan to release daily stories, point the 
content to future developments rather 
than past. Alert newsmen will prefer 
to cover the past and present happen- 
ings themselves, but advance news re- 
leases help them know what to cover. 

Make news releases brief, triple- 
space, and use short sentences with as 
few ecclesiastical terms as possible. 

Many stations will use tapes and 
film clips which you may prepare in 
advance or on the scene. Usually sta- 
tion people will turn out with remote 
equipment to actually film and tape 
coverage if news-worthy happenings 
are available. They also may want 
someone from your headquarters to 
telephone “beep phone” reports direct- 
ly to their news room to be taped and 
used on newscasts. Pick someone with 
not only a good voice but also good 
news sense for this task. 


Music 


Music from the conference or that 
recorded in advance by any musical 
organizations performing at the con- 
ference is easily integrated into cur- 
rent news-music-sports formats of 
many radio stations. 

Prepare a brief introduction for the 
recording which will help to interpret 
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Denver radio station 
KiLZ takes advantage 
of the presence of 
1960 General Confer- 
ence delegates; here 
Mrs. V. M._ Singh, 


Bombay, India, and 
G. R. Bailen and E. G. 
Gacutan both of 


Northwest Philippines 
are interviewed by 
Stan Brown, an em- 
ployee of the station. 
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the conference itself as well as telling 
about the musical organization per- 
forming. 

Films on subjects closely related to 
the content of the conference may be 
placed on television stations in the host 
community, but do not wait too long to 
arrange for such placements. Tele- 
vision schedules are made up far in 
advance. 

Find out when the station wants 
the film delivered to them. Send along 
a written introduction, connecting the 
showing of the film to the conference 
sessions, and an accurate statement of 
the showing time of the film. Do not 
make haphazard guesses as to the exact 
length of the film. 

If the film you select does not easily 
fit into a 15-, 30- or 60-minute time 
slot or if it needs further interpretation 
than a brief introductory statement, 
send along leaders from the conference 
for a brief advance or follow-up dis- 
cussion on the film or live camera. 
Stations use 16mm prints. Be sure they 
are in good condition. 

Often conference coverage may be 
provided through existing radio and 
television programs being produced 
regularly by the host community's 
ministerial alliance or council of 
churches. 

Explore the possibilities of integrat- 
ing interviews or news materials on 
the conference into the programing of 
the local council. Place conference 
leaders on devotional programs. 


Variety 


By planning well in advance, you 
may find that radio and television sta- 


tions are willing to devote a special 
broadcast or telecast to coverage of 
your meeting. But be sure to plan any 
special productions well, and for tele- 
vision include a variety of content— 
not just talking. 

Study the radio-TV market care- 
fully. Select drop-in subjects appropri- 
ate to the format and content of the 
various existing programs available. 
Visit with program directors well in 
advance to arrange for “integrated” 
programing. 

There are several types of program- 
ing on which guests from your confer- 
ence may be placed: women’s, chil- 
dren’s, teen-age, sports, farm, news and 
disc jockey programs. 

3e sure that you can deliver what 
you promise to the stations. Clear con- 
ference schedules as well as broadcast 
schedules. Try to arrange for radio-TV 
appearances which will not take key 
personnel away from the meeting at 
crucial times. Accompany the guest to 
studios so that you know the guest will 
get there. 

Be thoroughly familiar with the job 
the guest is being asked to do. 

In order to insure accurate inter- 
pretation of the goals, program, and 
accomplishments of the conference, 
send along with each interviewee a 
suggested list of questions, an ade- 
quate introduction, and a fact sheet 
on the conference. Be sure that these 
are well prepared since the guest often 
will be ushered into the studio during 
a show and there will be little time 
for briefing. 

If possible, provide the written ma- 
terials to the interviewer in advance, 
but take along an extra copy on the 
visit to the studio in case the earlier 
materials are not available. Such ma- 
terials often get lost in the studio 
shuffle. 

Arrange for action photographs dur- 
ing actual coverage broadcasts and 
telecasts so that these may be published 
in press summaries of the conference. 
Many stations will provide promo- 
tional photos free of charge upon re- 
quest. 


Important to Follow-up 


Do not forget the follow-up after 
the conference. Be sure that thank-you 
letters go to all participants on pro- 
grams from the conference as well as 
to all station personnel who assisted 
with coverage. 
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These program helps are 
supplied by Methodist boards 
and commissions—most of 
them World Service agencies. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING SECTION 





Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


Other stewardship and finance fea- 
tures in this issue: How to Keep 
Your Knees from Knocking, 23-4; 
Our Vital Statistics, 26; Benevolence 
Report, 36; Just Out, 37-9; Annual 
Index, 43-8. 


Dr. Hurst Anderson of Washington, 
D.C., has stated: 

“There is an inevitable relationship 
between the total cultural temper and 
mood of youth, the economic pressure 
in our contemporary life and the frustra- 
tion of youth, the crisis in family life 
and the loneliness of youth, the uncer- 
tain world situation and the confusion 
of youth, the concentration of our rapidly 
growing population in our major cities 
and concurrent delinquency of youth, 
the secularization of certain areas of our 
common life and the break in moral 
standards of youth.” 

A comprehensive program of steward- 
ship education may well be the means 
through which these needs of youths 
can be met. 

Your commission, together with the 
commission on education, is charged 
with responsibility for developing and 
carrying out an educational program in 
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the stewardship of all of life for youths 
and adults. 

There are numerous opportunities for 
stewardship education in the year-round 
program of the local church including 
the regular Sunday morning church 
school, Methodist Youth Fellowship, 
Every-Member Visitation, and the Month 
of Stewardship Program. 

The quadrennial program of steward- 
ship with an emphasis on tithing which 
was carried out this fall offered a unique 
opportunity for stewardship education of 
youths. 


Packet for Youths 

The youth phase of the stewardship 
education program is designed specifi- 
cally for youths from seventh grade 
through 21 years of age. It urges teams 
of two to call on youths approximately 
their own age to deliver reading packets 
of stewardship literature and make refer- 
ence to a stewardship emphasis program 
of the local church. 

This is the first time a special packet 
of literature has been prepared for youths 
by the General Board of Lay Activities. 
Churches are urged to order enough 
packets to provide one for each youth in 


the church. 


The packet contains five pieces of 
carefully selected literature including: 
All mine? Not Really!, Alvin Dark tells 
... Why I Tithe, If We Gave More Dol- 
lars to the Methodist Youth Fund, Youth 
Gives, and My Christian Witness 
Through Stewardship. 

The packet also contains a personal- 
ized commitment folder designed to offer 
youths the opportunity to commit them- 
selves to the Christian practice of tithing. 
The complete packet in an attractive yel- 
low envelope may be ordered from the 
General Board of Lay Activities, 20¢ 
each, 

The Quadrennial Program Manual de- 
scribes the recommended procedure for 
youths calling. It is suggested that they 
go two-by-two to call on six to eight 
youths of their own general age level to 
deliver the reading packets and describe 
briefly the tithing emphasis. This in- 
cludes the Sunday morning and evening 
group discussions on stewardship and 
tithing. They also are to invite all youths 
to the stewardship dinner. If sermons 
on tithing are to be presented by the 
pastor, the visitors are asked to mention 
it. They also explain that the pastor will 
call for the commitment folders en- 
closed in the reading packet on a certain 
Sunday. 
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Use Film, Study Unit 

It is also suggested that consideration 
be given to asking an older youth who is 
a tither to appear as a member of the 
symposium panel following the showing 
of the film, The Will of Augusta Nash, 
at the stewardship dinner. 

The Board of Education has prepared 
a new undated study unit for youths en- 
titled Not Our Own. 

This new elective study unit consists 
of four lessons entitled, “Not Our Own,” 
“Our Heritage of Stewardship,” “Youth 
Give,” and “The Christian as a Tither” 
—complete with leader’s guides. These 
are available for 25¢ from the Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory. 

It may be used for four sessions on 
Sunday morning or for evening fellow- 
ship and is suitable for either junior or 
senior youths. 

Future issues of THe MeEtTuopist 
Srory will contain suggestions for 
youths’ participation in the Every-Mem- 
ber Visitation as well as additional proj- 
ects designed for education of youths 
in Christian stewardship. 

Additional recommended program re- 
source materials in the field of steward- 
ship are listed on the new Stewardship 
Order Blank available from the General 
Board of Lay Activities. 


General Board of Lay Activities, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. (After Dec. 15, 
1200 Davis St., Evanston, II. ) 


Commission on Missions 


Other missions features in this issue: 
Story of the Month, 2; Circuit Riders 
of Cincinnati’s Basin, 7-8; Co-opera- 
tion in Missionary Witness, 9-10; 
Let’s Visit Latin America, 11-12; 
How to Keep Your Knees from 
Knocking, 23-4; Hands of Prayer, 25; 
Our Vital Statistics, 26; World Serv- 
ice Agency, 33; Benevolence Report, 
36; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9; It Worked for Us, 40; 
Annual Index, 43-8. 


His name read, “Joe,” and he was a 
traveling man. He was what every East- 
erner expects every Texan to be like. On 
the back of his head sat a 10-gallon 
Stetson. His laugh was hearty and catch- 
ing. 

He drove a black, air-conditioned car 
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equipped with a holder for a water glass, 
a litter bag, a clothes rack, and goodness 
knows what else in the trunk. 

“Wal, I learned one thing by coming 
down here,” he drawled. “When I get 
home, I’m going to have a stack of mail, 
and there will be a dozen or more re- 
quests for money from groups wanting to 
rid the world of all kinds of diseases and 
from religious groups pleading for con- 
tributions to help further their cause. I 
must be on the mailing list of every one 
of these in the country. 

“But I’ve learned one thing. I’m going 
to give my money to the mission program 
of my own church. They can be de- 
pended upon to use it where it’s needed, 
and nobody’s going to support our mis- 
sions if we as Methodists don’t do it. 

“Yes sir, 1 came to this workshop under 
protest because they made my wife and 
me co-chairmen of the commission on 
missions in our church, but I’m going 
home with a real blessing. I’ve learned 
my church can be depended upon to 
spend wisely the money they receive for 
mission work. They know where the 
needs are, and they can better judge how 
much should go to each place.” 

Joe had been attending a workshop for 
members of the commission on missions 
and had begun to see what his church 
was doing and what the responsibilities 
of the commission on missions are. He 
was thrilled and excited about it and, be- 
ginning with himself, was going to do 
something about his new insights. 


Responsibility Is Ours 

How about you and the people of your 
church? Why not take an Advance Spe- 
cial. The Christmas season will soon be 
here, why not see that some person or 
group on the mission field receives a gift 
from you or your church? This would 
make Christmas truly a joyous occasion 
for someone else and for you. Here is how 
to go about it: 

Write to the Editorial Department, 
Room 1301, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. Ask for free literature 
telling about Advance Specials for 
World Missions, National Missions, and 
MCOR. 

When you receive this material, select 
the project which you wish to help. 

Send your contribution through your 
local church and annual conference treas- 
urer and clearly designate the project in 
which you are interested. 


When Your Commission Meets 


Here are some things for your commis- 
sion to do: 
e If you are having a mission school 
festival or conference in January, check 
with committees to see that all last-min- 
ute arrangements are well in hand. 


e Make plans for a bulletin board dis- 
play or posters telling about your mission 
plans or about the work in Latin America 
and about our church extension needs. 

e Check with your church librarian to 
see that an attractive display of mission 
books is going to be brought to the at- 
tention of your congregation. 

e See if there is room in the parish paper 
or Sunday bulletin to print mission news. 
If this could be in every bulletin during 
January, it would help keep this impor- 
tant month’s mission emphasis before 
your people. Prepare material for your 
pastor’s use from articles in this magazine. 
e Can you get any newspaper publicity 
for your January mission program? Pic- 
tures of visiting missionaries or nationals, 
a picture of an attractive mission display 
in your church, a shot of your committee 
in action might be most welcome by your 
local editor. 

e Call the attention of your commission 
to the new, low-priced audio-visuals de- 
scribed on pages 11-12 of this issue. Also, 
plan to schedule the new motion picture 
on national missions, The Measure of 
Success (see page 30 of the November 
Metuopist Story) which will be of 
great help to any church trying to under- 
stand its role in its own community. 

e Send for some leaflets that will fit into 
your January studies to your members. 
You can get a complete list of all Meth- 
odist missionary literature by writing: 
Editorial Department, 13th Floor, 475 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 

For further help, the Department of 
the Local Church of the Board of Mis- 
sions, Room 1349, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y., is at your service. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N.Y.; 1701 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on 
Christian Social Concerns 


Other Christian social concerns fea- 
tures in this issue: Circuit Riders of 
Cincinnati's Basin, 7-8; How to Keep 
Your Knees from Knocking, 23-4; 
Our Vital Statistics, 26; The Meth- 
odist Social Creed, 27-30; Just Out, 
37-9; Easy Order Blanks, 37-9; An- 
nual Index, 43-8. 


This month special emphasis is being 
placed on the Social Creed of The 
Methodist Church. Your commission 
may want to follow this emphasis, stress- 
ing some of the Social Creed’s aspects. 

This will help to carry out the Gen- 
eral Conference mandate that “this Social 
Creed be presented to our congregations 
orally or in printed form at least once 
a year, and that frequent references be 
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made to it” (1960 Discipline, { 2020: 
IV). 

You can find the entire text of the 
Creed printed in several places, includ- 
ing the 1960 Discipline on pages 685-91 
and this issue of Tut Metuopist Story, 
pages 28-30. 

Note the introduction by Bishop F. 
Gerald Ensley, president of the General 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 

If you want to distribute the creed 
more widely, perhaps to commission 
members, church-school classes or at the 
church service, you can order it in leaflet 
form from the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns (see Easy Order Blank, page 
38). 

A paperback book, The Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church, by A. Dudley 
Ward, was written to acquaint laymen 
and ministers with the various aspects 
of creed, and also is available from the 
general board. (See page 37.) 


Using the Creed 


Your commission might use the creed 
in a number of ways. It might serve as 
the focus of study in a series of com- 
mission meetings. You might ask the 
pastor to discuss it with you. 

The commission might purchase and 
distribute. the leaflet. 

Perhaps the commission could spon- 
sor a seminar or study group series for 
the entire church membership. 

Since the Social Creed deals with a 
number of issues, your commission may 
want to focus attention on only one or 
two. 

In order to discuss adequately the is- 
sues and prepare for action steps, your 
commission should spend time learning 
to know the issue (or issues), getting the 
facts, and learning about the church’s 
historical stand and present program on 
the issue. 

After a thorough study of the creed, 
commission members will have numer- 
ous ideas about using this document. 

Section C of the creed deals with tem- 
perance, and two important temperance 
emphases come in December. 

If your church has not yet made plans 
for the observance of Commitment Day, 
talk immediately to your pastor about 
this. A phone call or wire to the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns in Wash- 
ington, D.C., will still get the materials 
to you in time. 

Commission chairmen have received 
or soon will receive a mailing on Christ- 
mas for Christ. Commissions can sell the 
Christmas for Christ stamps and carry out 
other activities to spark this emphasis in 
their church and community. (See the 
October and November issues of THE 
Mertnopist Story.) 

Your commission will want to ob- 
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tain the new Resource List in Temper- 
ance and General Welfare for a greatly 
expanded listing of materials. It con- 
tains resources on a number of other 
issues mentioned in the Social Creed, for 
example, on crime and rehabilitation, nar- 
cotics, and planned parenthood. 

Looking toward the second session of 
the 87th Congress, the commission might 
sponsor a letter-writing campaign to con- 
gressmen, the president, and officers of 
the administration expressing opinions on 
the current problems of disarmament and 
possible war. 

Under the Quadrennial Emphases 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns 
will focus attention on peace and world 
order issues such as the UN, disarma- 
ment, and technical aid, all of which 
relate to Section F of the creed. Your 
church will want to tie into this empha- 
sis. 

A number of resources are available 
from the board on these issues. (See June 
issue of Tue Metuopisr Story, page 
32.) 


Studying About the Creed 


Perhaps your commission might 
want to start at the beginning of the 
creed, discussing the historical and 
theological bases for Methodist social 
action. 

A good resource for such a study would 
be the MESTA Series: Methodist Social 
Thought and Action. Three of the four 
books in this series have been published 
and are available from the Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory. 

These are: Methodism and Society in 
Historical Perspective, by Richard M. 
Cameron; Methodism and Society in 
Theological Perspective, by S. Paul 
Schilling; and Methodism and Society 
in the Twentieth Century, by Walter 
G. Muelder. 

Your commission might carry out all 
sorts of action projects to implement 
sections A and B of the Social Creed, 
which deal with family and economic 
life. 

Seminars could be sponsored on fam- 
ily life, union-management relationships, 
gambling and its consequences, marriage 
and divorce, and the many other issues 
suggested. 

You might help needy persons and 
families help themselves, co-operate 
with other welfare organizations, or 
work for better working conditions 
throughout the community. 

Your commission might want to tie in 
with the National Council of Churches’ 
emphasis on the family and rapid social 
change. Contact the general board for 
resource materials. 

One of the best ways to implement 
section E of the creed might be to work 


closely with other church groups on the 
quadrennial program on race sponsored 
by the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service and the Division of Human Re- 
lations and Economic Affairs of the gen- 
eral board. 

In line with this program your com- 
mission could try these ideas: 
e Sponsor a human relations workshop. 
e Publish registration and voting re- 
quirements after a study of voting in 
your community. 
e Alert the church and the community 
to the true nature of hate groups and 
their publications. 


e Encourage labor and management to 
open their ranks to all in spite of race. 


e Write to the Division of Human Re- 
lations and Economic Affairs or the 
Woman’s Division for more details on 
how to participate in this program. 


Board of Christian Social Concerns, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Commission on Education 
and Commission on Member- 
ship and Evangelism 


Other education features in this is- 
sue: Family Worship, 3; Calling the 
Unchurched, 4-5; Let’s Visit Latin 
America, 11-12; New Curriculum for 
Methodist Children, 13-14; How to 
Keep Your Knees from Knocking, 
23-4; Hands of Prayer, 25; Our Vital 
Statistics, 26; Benevolence Report, 
36; Just Out, 37-9; Easy Order 
Blanks, 37-9; Annual Index, 43-8. 


Other membership and evangelism 
features in this issue: Family Wor- 
ship, 3; Calling the Unchurched, 4- 
5; Watch Night Is a Methodist Tra- 
dition, 6; How to Keep Your Knees 
from Knocking, 23-4; Our Vital 
Statistics, 26; Just Out, 37-9; Easy 
Order Blanks, 37-9; It Worked for 
Us, 41; Annual Index 43-8. 


For the December meeting, it is sug- 
gested that the commission on education 
and the commission on membership and 
evangelism meet together. 

Suggestions for this meeting are 
therefore combined in this one article, 
and were written jointly by staff members 
of the two general boards. 

The two commissions need to meet 
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jointly once each year to discuss evan- 
gelism through Christian education. 

It is suggested that the commission on 
education take the initiative in arranging 
for the joint meeting. Invite the members 
of both commissions to meet with your 
commission. 

Why the joint meeting? 

e The commission on membership and 
evangelism needs to be fully aware of 
planning done by the commission on 
education for evangelism through the 
program of Christian education. 

e The commission on membership and 
evangelism can be helpful in the discus- 
sion of the present program to discover 
and improve the evangelistic potential 
and in developing plans for evangelism 
in the future program. 

e The commission on education needs 
to be fully informed of all church-wide 
plans for evangelism so that the relation- 
ship of Christian education and the 
church school to these plans can be dis- 
cussed and proper arrangements made. 


Work Together 


In any church the cause of educa- 
tion and the cause of evangelism might 
be considered to be the alternate wing 
beats of the forward movement of the 
church. Each commission is highly de- 
pendent upon the other and many of 
the activities could well be planned to- 
gether. 

One such is the planning of Family 
Prayer Sunday and the whole emphasis 
on Christian family life. 

The Committee of Bishops in charge 
of the Quadrennial Emphasis, “Jesus 
Christ Is Lord,” has designed the first 
Sunday in January as Family Prayer 
Sunday. 

They urge that every Methodist church 
observe this special day. Realizing that 
the family is the basic unit of society, 
and that what the family is to do it 
cannot do without religion, and that no 
family can be truly Christian without 
prayer and Bible reading, Family Prayer 
Sunday is designed to help families to 
establish this holy habit. 

Order Jesus Christ Lord of the Fam- 
ily: The Quadrennial Emphasis on the 
Family 1960-1964 from Service Depart- 
ment, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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Among the suggestions for the day 
you will find the following: 
e Let the sermon be on the Christian 
family to challenge parents to dedicate 
themselves and to make their homes com- 
pletely Christian. 
e Let a father and son join the pastor 
in the pulpit to offer the prayer and read 
the Scripture lesson. 
e Have families sit together at the 
morning worship service. 
e Have a family demonstrate how it 
conducts daily family worship in the 
home. 
e Recognize the largest family present. 
e Recognize the three-generation-fami- 
lies that are present—and the four 
generation, if any. 
e Baptize the newest baby in the con- 
gregation. 


Winning Pupils 

Both commissions are urged to study 
the section, “Winning Pupils to Christ 
and the Church,” found on pages 30-31 
of the Manual for the Commission on 
Education. Order from the Cokesbury 
Store serving your territory for 35¢ each; 
4 or more, 25¢ each. 

Read also the articles in the Decem- 
ber issue of The Church School on the 
theme “The Church School Prepares 
Persons for Church Membership.” 

An article, “The Methodist Program 
for Preparing Children for Church 
Membership,” by Mary Alice Jones, will 
help all church-school leaders under- 
stand that there is a carefully planned 
program in our church schools to prepare 
children for church membership. 

Members of both commissions might 
be asked to read this article in advance 
of the meeting and come prepared to dis- 
cuss it in the meeting. 

The article by Dorothy Jean Furnish 
that discussed the responsibility of the 
church school in helping the pastor with 
the membership classes also should be 
read. 


Church Attendance Emphasis 


Both commissions are also interested 
in full participation in the life of the 
whole church. Together you might well 
plan the January-to-Easter Church At- 
tendance Emphasis, making certain that 
it is far more than an emphasis on attend- 
ing church at the morning worship hour. 

Both commissions should discuss what 
emphasizing church attendance means. 
The relationship of effective study to ef- 
fective worship should be thought 
through. It takes both effective study and 
effective worship for church and 
churchmen to achieve results. 

Therefore an attendance emphasis 
should encourage attendance in both 


study and worship, as well as other ses- 
sions of the church. 

Persons in the church school should 
recognize that they are the church in 
study as persons in worship should rec- 
ognize that they are the church in wor- 
ship. Either without the other is incom- 
plete. 

There is a wealth of materials on the 
Church Attendance Emphasis (see page 
5). Pages 40-1 in the Manual for the 
Commission on Education give help on 
increasing membership and attendance 
in the church school. 


School of Evangelistic Teaching 

Each year it is suggested that in Janu- 
ary a school be held in evangelism, espe- 
cially to take advantage of the pre-Easter 
period. The two commissions will wish 
to discuss details for the school this Jan- 
uary. 

Order a copy of Evangelism Packet, 
8408-B, free from Service Department, 
General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. In this packet 
will be found needed materials for the 
school. Items from the packet may be or- 
dered in quantities needed. 

Pages 58 and 59 of the Manual for the 
Commission on Education should be 
studied by the commissions to determine 
the possibility for sponsoring a new 
church school. 

More persons need to be reached by 
the church schools of Methodism. New 
church schools can help Methodism 
reach persons! 

Order a free packet 8431-B “Organiz- 
ing a New Church School” from Service 
Department, General Board of Educa- 
tion, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Youth Emphasis 


Still another concern that the two 
commissions can consider together is 
planning a Christian Witness Mission 
for the young people. It would be well 
for you to acquaint yourselves with the 
program called “Come and See.” From 
Tidings or from the Service Department 
of the General Board of Education a list 
of materials and order blank may be 
ordered called Materials for Come and 
See. 

In 1961 Watch Night comes on Sun- 
day. From the very beginning, early 
Methodism recognized a Watch-Night 
service as an opportunity for deepening 
the spiritual life and covenanting with 
God. Together the two commissions may 
plan a Watch-Night Service that will 
be long remembered. Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials publishes a complete 
service for such an observance. It is John 
Wesley’s Covenant Service, and is com- 
plete with the prayers, responses, and 
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the full text of the hymns. 100 for $2. 
(See page 6.) 

Periodicals, especially Roundtable, 
also carry suggestions for observing 
Watch Night. 

The September issue of The Church 
School was a theme issue on “Evange- 
lism in the Church School.” The page, 
“Your Commission on Education,” gave 
additional suggestions for this joint 
meeting. Many important articles on 
evangelism through Christian education 
were included. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Divi- 
sion, 201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. ) 
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General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Worship 


Other worship features in this issue: 
Watch Night Is a Methodist Tradi- 
tion, 6; How to Keep Your Knees 
from Knocking, 23-4; Hands of 
Prayer, 25; Our Vital Statistics, 26; 
Just Out, 37-9; Annual Index, 43-8. 


Methodists, like all Christians, look 
forward to Christmas and Easter. 

We like to hear again the story of 
shepherds and angels, of wise men and 
a star, of a hoped-for Messiah born in 
a manger: we like to sing about a holy 
night of adoration around “virgin and 
child,” about a blessed town called Beth- 
lehem where “the hopes and fears of all 
the years are met,” about our Saviour 
“born a babe and yet a king.” Our hearts 
join the mighty hallelujahs for the Son of 
God come to be one with us and to re- 
deem us. 

At Easter our hearts are exultant as 
we hear the story of our Lord’s being 
raised from the dead, and when we are 
made re-aware that because he lives we 
too shall live. 


And the soaring, rejoicing peace that 
is not of the world’s giving comes to us 
when we hear that “the trumpets shall 
sound,” and we are moved by a spirit 
other than ourselves to live as the resur- 
rected people that we are, by the power 
of God in Jesus Christ! 

In brief, we Methodists are accus- 
tomed to celebrating Christmas and 
Easter with the full-feeling, rejoicing 
thanksgiving that always has character- 
ized Methodists at their best. 

However, Christmas and Easter do not 
comprise all the religious celebrating 
that there is to be done, for the Gospel 
story does not consist simply of the birth 
and the raising up from the dead of our 
Lord—of Incarnation and Resurrection. 


Church Year Commemorates Life 


The Gospel also includes the obedient 
life of Jesus Christ in deed and word; 
his revelation as the Saviour of all men; 
his passion and death; his ascension; his 
redeeming and sanctifying work con- 
tinued by the Holy Spirit; his coming 
again; and his present, eternal kingship. 

The whole of the Gospel is the story 
of God’s purposeful love acting in and 
through Jesus Christ to redeem his whole 
creation to the fullness of life that is 
joyful obedience to him. 

More and more, Methodists are being 
drawn to the celebration of the whole 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, and so increas- 
ingly are interested in the church year 
as a help in this direction. 

The early Christians celebrated each 
Sunday as a sort of “weekly Easter”—a 
living “reminder in praise” that they had 
been raised up to newness of life in Je- 
sus Christ. 

Very soon, the Church began to have 
annual seasons of especial celebration in 
her worship, each season of celebration 
being preceded by a season of prepara- 
tion. The seasons in time came to cover 
the entire year, and so the “church year” 
came into being. 





How Church Year Seasons Relate to Roles of Jesus Christ 











Season Event Roles ~ 
Advent Second and First Comings Jesus Christ the Judge 
Christmastide Birth Jesus Christ, God Incarnate 
Epiphany Revelation to the Wise Men Jesus Christ, Revealer of God 
to All Men 
Lent Our Lord’s Forty Days in Jesus Christ, Revealer of Men 
the Wilderness to Themselves 
| Eastertide The Crucifixion-Resurrection Jesus Christ, Risen Saviour 
Pentecost The Holy Spirit at First Pen- God, the Holy Spirit, Further- 
tecost ing the Work of God, the 
Son 
Kingdomtide Ascension; Coming Again Jesus Christ, King Eternal 
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Easter-Pentecost was first observed as 
a dual season of joyous celebration, with 
Lent as the season of preparation. 
Christmas-Epiphany then became an- 
other dual season of celebration, with 
Advent being the preceding season of 
preparation. 

Later on, a seventh season was added 
in some churches, coming between 
Pentecost and Advent. In some churches 
this is called “Trinity.” In The Methodist 
Church, it is called Kingdomtide. 


Celebrates Gospel 
The church year in The Methodist 


Church, may best be seen as two great 
seasons of celebration of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, each season of celebration 
being preceded by one of preparation. 

Advent is the preparation for Christ- 
mastide and Epiphany; and Lent is the 
preparation for Eastertide, Pentecost, 
and Kingdomtide. 

While the term “church year” is pre- 
ferred by many, “Christian year” is not 
a wrong way of putting it, for the year 
of Gospel celebration centers in Jesus 
Christ. 

Each season is based on an event or 
events pertaining to our Lord, and is 
characterized by one of his roles as 
Saviour. (See the accompanying box.) 

At the least, the Ascension signifies 
the eternal kingship of Jesus Christ, no 
longer on earth in human form Cincar- 
nate). At the least, the “Coming Again” 
signifies that God, who is sovereign, pur- 
poseful Love, will complete victoriously 
what he has begun in Jesus Christ. We 
should not let strange interpretations 
of these “event-doctrines” deprive us of 
their essential value to the whole Gospel. 

It should be noted that a close follow- 
ing of the church year is not mandatory 
in The Methodist Church. Neither is 
the church year the only motif under 
which the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ 
might regularly be celebrated. 

It is God whom we worship, and not a 
structure or procedure. If the structure 
or procedure can help us in evangelical 
(whole Gospel) worship, then fine! Let’s 
use such help gladly and devoutly, 
being free to make well-advised changes 
that may be needed in specific situations. 
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Reasons for Structure 

With “whole Gospel” worship being 
our interest, the church year as a struc- 
ture for worship recommends itself for 
serious consideration by every Methodist 
Church for several reasons: 
e The church year makes 
Christ-centered worship. 


likely a 


e It strongly encourages “whole Gos- 
pel” preaching. 

e It provides for great major lessons 
from the Holy Scriptures to be read Sun- 
day after Sunday. 

e It causes us to broaden the scope of 
our prayers, hymns, and anthems. 

e It affords a basic “at-homeness” where- 
ever one may be worshiping. 


(This month’s column was prepared by 
Joseph D. Quillian, Jr., dean and pro- 
fessor of worship and preaching at the 
Perkins School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University.) 


Commission on worship of The Meth- 
odist Church, Paul Burt, secretary, 120 
W. Green St., Urbana, Ill. 


Committee on 
Christian Vocations 


Other Christian vocations features in 
this issue: How to Keep Your Knees 
from Knocking, 23-4; Our Vital 
Statistics, 26; Just Out, 37-9; Annual 
Index, 43-8. 


In many communities our public 
schools, both junior high and high 
schools, are making serious efforts to give 
vocational guidance to students. Your 
committee can be of real help in this. 

Contacts should now be made with 
career day planning committees which 
many times originate in service clubs and 
business and professional women’s 
groups. This is highly important since 
many career day programs deal with 
church-related vocations in a very gen- 
eral way, if at all. 

It is well for your committee to estab- 
lish contact with the school guidance 
counselor and to work with this person 
in the development of these career days. 

The new 1962 edition of Methodist 
Service Projects comes out this month. 
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Why not offer a copy to your school 
guidance counselor? 

The school librarian might also wel- 
come a copy. And the agencies sponsor- 
ing career day also should have one. 

This annual publication lists all 
church-related vocations, with informa- 
tion on requirements for each, needs 
served in each, and places that persons 
can serve. It is a directory of church- 
related opportunities which should be on 
every church’s literature rack. 

You will want to order copies of this 
basic 64-page counseling resource book at 
once. It sells for 15¢ each, 10 for $1, 100 
for $9. Please send cash with order to In- 
terboard Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

It is suggested that your committee 
arrange to co-operate with the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship in showing the film en- 
titled The Square, which is one of the 
films produced in the Look Up and Live 
series developed through the co-operation 
of the National Council of Churches. 

This film is available from the Cokes- 
bury Store serving your territory and is 
an examination of the values of middle- 
class American youth torn between the 
desire for security and the drive for crea- 
tive self-expression. 

It has a college setting and raises the 
question as to which job offer a young 
man about to graduate from college 
should accept. In making the decision, 
the issue confronting the student is that 
of the size of the world he is capable 
of handling. 

This film deals with vocational deci- 
sion in an interesting and different way. 
It is hoped that your committee will make 
sure this film is shown in your church. 


Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


Other hospitals and homes features 
in this issue: How to Keep Your 
Knees from Knocking, 23-4; Our 
Vital Statistics, 26; Just Out, 37-9; 
Annual Index, 43-8. 


The most “other-centered” time of the 
year for people is the Christmas season. 

Your committee should use this op- 
portunity to let pewple know about the 
needs of others which can be met by 
helping our health and welfare agencies. 

The season is enriched as we seek 
to give ourselves. 

Here are some suggestions which you 
may want to place before the people in 
your church: 


A Group Gift 
Make a group gift to a hospital or home 


in your conference. A church-school 
class, a WSCS circle, a youth group, or 
the Methodist Men may have a fund 
from which a project may be financed. 

If not, maybe a special effort could 
be made by such a group to buy a piece 
of equipment for a hospital or furnish- 
ings to meet a particular need in a home 
for the aged. 

Be sure to check with the administra- 
tor of the agency before you settle on a 
project. We want to be sure our efforts 
meet real, current needs. 

Such projects may take the form of a 
comfortable chair, a motion picture pro- 
jector, a bedside table, or any one of 
many institutional needs. 

You will find that the institution can 
usually get a better price on purchases, 
so the money should be given to the in- 
stitution at the conclusion of the project. 


Education for Fund-rgising 


Organize a thorough educational effort 
for seasonal fund-raising. 

The people of your church will re- 
spond to the appeals of your conference 
agencies if they know about them. 

If you are not really well-informed 
about the agency yourself, get acquainted. 

Send to the administrator for informa- 
tion and guidance, and set to work. See 
to it that everyone in the church hears 
about our Methodist agencies’ appeals. 

Time and again, pastors have been 
amazed by the amount of money given to 
such an appeal when they have been 
prepared with adequate information. 


Children’s Home 


Many groups will want to have a proj- 
ect for a children’s home. Keep these 
things in mind as you counsel with 
your groups about such a project: 

e See that it meets a real need. You 
can’t know about this until you have 
contacted the staff of the institution. 

e Make your gift in the name of Christ 
—not “from us.” Children in an insti- 
tution are already confused about the 
adults in their lives. 

It is good, therefore, if we do not 
feel they should write and thank us. 
You will ne doubt get a word of appre- 
ciation from the administrator, but let 
your gift be from brothers and sisters in 


Christ. 


e Let it be the beginning of an on- 
going year-round interest in the agency. 
Resolve to make a monthly gift. Discover 
what volunteer services you could render, 
and then give the very best gift of all— 
yourself, 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. (After Dec. 15, 1200 
Davis St., Evanston, II. ) 
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by Michael Daves 


The lady who stood before her 
church-school group said candidly, 
“My knees are knocking together so 
loudly that 1 don’t know whether 
you'll be able to hear me.” 

For a time it was difficult, but she 
finally warmed up to her subject and 
to her audience. 

Every day there are people who 
have similar trouble with their knees— 
and their breathing—and sweaty palms 
—and butterflies in their stomach. These 
are symptoms of the nervousness which 
grasps nearly everyone—to a greater or 
lesser degree—when he speaks before a 
group. Even seasoned speakers admit 
some tenseness when they appear be- 
fore a group. 

At the same time, it is fortunate 
that we are apprehensive about the 
speaking situation. The person who 
was not nervous before he spoke would 
be an intolerable egotist. His speech 
Mr. Daves, formerly a pastor in Texas 


now is on the news staff of Station KVIL 
in Dallas. 


would have the same effect as a mass 
fallout of ether. 

On the other hand, the extremely 
nervous individual distracts us from 
what he is saying. Thus, we need to 
achieve a balance between two ex- 
tremes. Let’s see how. 


A aalyypetlalludiinee 


Your speech won't be delivered in 
a vacuum. You are speaking to people 
in a particular situation. You need 
to ask specific questions about the 
people who will make up your audi- 
ence. What is their average age? What 
economic group do they fall into? 
What are their interests? Will they 
be friendly or hostile to you? What is 
their educational level? 

No two audiences are approached 
in the same manner. For example, 
suppose you are to give a talk on “The 
Prophet Isaiah.” 

To a group of Bible students, the 
point of departure might be “The 
Problem of Second Isaiah”—a critical 
approach. A junior high school group 
might better be approached by using 
an adventuresome approach—“Isaiah’s 
Rebellion Against Society.” During the 
Christmas season, you would probably 
speak on “The Nativity and Isaiah.” 

When you gear your topic to the 
group's most pressing interest, you 
have a better chance of a hearing. 

Audience analysis also includes ex 
amination of the occasion and place 
of the speech. Is it a special occasion 
or a routine meeting? Does the oc- 
casion—such as Independence Day— 
dictate your topic? 

Physical surroundings are impor- 
tant, too. They can be an asset or a li- 
ability. One location may call for re- 
straint and awe, another may be an 
invitation to gaiety and inattention. 
It’s important, too, that your location 
be well ventilated and have comfort- 
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able seats. Physical discomfort can 
make your audience wander from 
your speech faster than anything else. 
If possible, know where you are going 
to speak and plan for unexpected 
events that may occur. 


2, Kestahch, thee Sfoetel 


After you have a topic, develop it 
to the best of your ability. First, you 
will want to look within to see what 
you already know about the topic. 
The first source of knowledge is the 
speaker himself. Personal experience 
with your subject is almost a necessity 
for a good speech. Ernest Hemingway 
advised fledgling writers, “Write about 
what you know.” 

Of course, if you are assigned a 
topic which you know little about 
personally, there is always a way to 
find out about it. Look without. Hit 
the books! Interview and converse! 
Listen to radio and television! A quick 
trip to the Card Catalog and to the 
Reader’s Guide of your local library 
will help you find almost unlimited in- 
formation about the subject you have 
chosen. 

In working with outside materials, 
it’s important to keep a couple of points 
in mind. One, give credit to your 
sources. Otherwise, you are not being 
honest with yourself or with your 
audience. Then, integrate outside ma- 
terial with your own ideas. Your ma- 
terials only become alive when they 
become a part of you. Don’t accept 
outside sources uncritically, but ex- 
amine them in the light of your own 
experience. Share this dialogue with 
your audience. 

Researching the speech—looking 
within for personal experience and 
looking without for supporting evi- 
dence—is the foundation of a good 
speech. Without full research, the 
speech is a morass of innocuous gen- 
eralizations—“full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

As Senator Albert J. Beveridge said 
many years ago, “The man or woman 
who presumes to talk to an audience 
should know more about the subject 
discussed than anybody and everybody 
in that audience.” Although this is 
not always possible, every speech 
should reflect serious study of the 
available materials. 
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3, Dganuse tesieoreh 


After research, the speaker is likely 
to be left with reams of notebook paper 
or a stack of index cards containing 
small gems of information. Now, 
comes the difficult job of bringing 
order to chaos—shifting and arranging 
and selecting the information. 

The vital factor in organizing the 
speech is to know what your specific 
purpose is. Then you will select main 
ideas which contribute to this specific 
purpose. Suppose you're to speak on 
“The Lay Revival.” You will put some- 
thing down on paper like this: 

Specific purpose: To describe the in- 
creasing importance of the laity in 
the church’s life and to encourage the 
audience to become part of the lay 
revival. 

Main ideas: 

I. In Biblical times, there was no 
strict division between laity and clergy. 

II. Laymen are becoming aware of 
their importance in the modern 
church, e.g., the lay academy move- 
ment in Europe and America. 

II]. What our responsibility as 
Christian laymen entails. 

The main ideas will become the 
main divisions of your speech. When 
you finally get the speech outlined, 
you will have an Introduction, Body 
and Conclusion. 

After you have outlined the Body, 
you will want to write an Introduction. 
Its purpose is to make the audience 
receptive to what follows. Usually 
brief, the Introduction should attract 
the audience’s attention by containing 
a narrative story, asking a question, or 
making a startling statement. 

The Conclusion should drive home 
the points you have wished to make. 
It is important to “end strong.” Cecil 
B. DeMille once said that he wanted 
a movie that began with an earthquake 
and ended with a climax. That’s what 
we're after in a good speech, too! 


4 Feehtinde Un Seesoh 


Hamlet’s advice is still good: 
“Speak the speech I pray you, as I 
pronounce it to you, trippingly on the 
tongue.” But the fluency of a Hamlet 
does not come automatically. It takes 
practice, patience, and energy. 


Practice the speech aloud. The most 
arduous preparation has been silent. 
If possible, try it out on the family or 
a good friend. If you have access to 
a tape recorder, record your speech 
and listen to it critically—as if you 
were one of the audience you'll speak 
to. 

After you have finished oral prepara- 
tion, you may find that you want to 
make drastic revisions. There is a 
great deal of difference between writ- 
ing for a listener and writing for a 
reader. What looks good on paper may 
not sound good when it is read. 

Bodily motion should be natural. 
There are no definite rules. Generally 
speaking, gestures should serve to em- 
phasize a point in the speech. They 
should be unobtrusive and _ natural, 
never mechanical. 

Public speaking is merely extended 
conversation. Many speakers who 
adopt strange mannerisms such as the 
ultradramatic, stilted delivery, have 
forgotten that the conversational ap- 
proach is better. When you rehearse 
your speech, pretend that you are talk- 
ing to a small group sitting in your 
living room. 

Whether you write your speech out 
in full and take the manuscript to 
the speaker’s stand with you, whether 
you use scanty notes, or whether you 


use no notes is not particularly im- 
portant. It is important that you are 
natural and speak directly to the au- 
dience. 

How do you keep your knees from 
knocking? The best way is to have 
them supported by adequate prepara- 
tion. Then, take a deep breath and 
go to it! 
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HANDS of PRAYER Cagyye 


Carrying out the mission of the 
church calls for more than dol- 
lars. Ohio Area churches seek 
to have hands joined around the 
world in prayer. 


In the morning worship service in 
Ohmer Park Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
the Rev. John Armentrout will lead 
the congregation in praying Sunday 
for Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Frazer, who 
are in Portugal awaiting entry into 
Angola, a Portuguese colony in Africa. 

In East Shore Church in Euclid (a 
suburb of Cleveland, Ohio) the con- 
gregation is praying for the mission- 
aries most closely associated with their 
Advance Special. 

And in other Ohio churches people 
are reaching out to join hands around 
the world in prayer. 

On the other side of the world the 
missionaries in turn are praying for 
people here in the United States. 

This is a person-to-person program 
of intercession. Letters are exchanged, 
and happenings on the other side of 
the world are as much a part of the 
lives of these Ohioans as events taking 
place on the next street. 


Spiritual Involvement in Missions 

The aim of this program is to give 
people an opportunity for a growing 
spiritual involvement in the mission of 
the church. 

Bishop Hazen G. Werner of Ohio 
in a letter preceding the annual con- 
ferences in Ohio wrote, “In this 
quadrennium, we Ohio Methodists 
have committed ourselves to a great 
outpouring of over $4,000,000 through 
the Advance. Greater than the help 
of our dollars will be the help of our 
prayers.” 

In these crucial times, the bishop 
points out, this program of mutual 
prayer gives courage to workers on 
the field and gives all participants a 
new awareness of God’s presence and 
power. 
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Surely the mind of Christ was guiding His Church when the plan of 
missionary support through Advance Specials was devised. The total 
giving through this channel in the last 12 years has been approximately a 
hundred million dollars. But even this fails to indicate the extraordinary 
spiritual enrichment which has come to our church from this personalized 
participation in the Christian mission. Local congregations have welcomed 
the freedom te make direct contact with one or more concrete missionary 
projects, and have developed a new sense of responsibility and accom- 
plishment. When a local congregation has accepted its share of the 
apportionment for World Service, which will continue to be the base- 
line for Methodist benevolence, it is free to exercise its own initiative 
in choosing one or more points on the long line of our missionary en- 
deavor and to support these missionaries or mission projects out of a 
sense of personal acquaintance and concern. These bonds of direct com- 
munication have demonstrated their power to personalize the cause of 
missions and to hold our people together across the miles of their physical 


separation. 


From the Episcopal Address of the 1960 General Conference 


This program is not meant as a re- 
placement for use of the missions cal- 
endar but as a more real and more 
personal involvement because it deals 
with specific people engaged in work 
supported directly by the home church. 


How It Works in Ohio 


The Ohio Area used these sugges- 
tions on procedure: 
e The district missionary secretary 
enlists the local church pastors and 
chairmen of the commissions on mis- 
sions in planning and carrying out the 
prayer partnership on a local level. 
e The local churches are supplied 
with prayer-list names by the district 
missionary secretary. 
e The local churches then initiate the 
prayer partnership. 
e Periodically the church bulletin or 
parish paper carries an announcement 
or additional information about the 
missionary partners. Posters with pic- 
tures of the missionaries and their 
activities may be prominently displayed. 
e Church members are encouraged to 
offer intercessory prayers for various 
field missionaries and others in church 
worship service, private devotions, 


group meetings, and church school. 

It is important that the local church 
make the initial overture in establish- 
ing contact with their accepted ad- 
vance projects. 

The missionary’s time is too valuable 
for him to be overloaded with time- 
consuming correspondence. In view of 
this, local churches should be content 
with simply being included on the 
missionary’s mailing list. 


A Two-Way Fellowship 


Local churches are encouraged to 
send pictures of their work to the mis- 
sionary projects and to include the 
missionaries in their mailing lists. A 
one-way fellowship is not adequate. 

At the Ohmer Park Church, for ex- 
ample, recording tapes and letters are 
exchanged between the congregation 
and the Frazers. One Sunday in Jan- 
uary has been designated as Frazer 
Day with tapes, pictures, and prayer. 

The North-East Ohio Conference 
Advance Workbook sums it up this 
way: “Do not stop in your church 
with the commitment that you make 
for Advance Specials. Go all the way 
and share completely in this partner- 
ship of prayer!” 
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Woman’s Society of Christian Service 


OUR VITAL STATISTICS Number of societies 31,296 


1961 Membership (including Wesleyan Service Guilds) 1,770,470 


Amount paid for local work $ 17,897,708 


Statistics in the tables on this page have been prepared by the . 
Department of Research and Seuthtion a the Council 2 World ~ fives Methodist Men 
and Finance. The Rev. Frank E. Shuler, Jr., is director of the depart- 
ment and Douglas Crozier is associate statistician. Membership 

Figures are based on the latest information furnished by the annual 
conferences. The official statistics have been published in the 196] 
General Minutes of the Annual Conferences of The Methodist Church. Number of known tithers 218,258 
(This book is now available from the Cokesbury Store serving your Number of Together subscriptions 800,312 
territory for $5, cloth cover, or $3, paper cover.) Average attendance at Sunday morning worship 3,712,135 

Those who compare these figures with the Benevolence Report for 
the year on page 35 of the July-August METHODIST STORY will find Property and Other Assets 
some differences. Estimated value of church buildings, equipment, land $2,963,887 ,402 

These differences are due to the fact that the official treasurer's Stieiich calhen ah mutans, Gettin, tent 337,829.20 
report is based on the church fiscal year. Mr. Shuler’s report is based : , — 
upon figures for the fiscal year of each annual conference, which 
varies from one conference to another. Mr. Shuler’s report also includes Indebtedness on buildings, equipment and parsonages 331,681,084 
conference moneys not apportioned by nor handled by the Council on Indebtedness on current expenses 2,677,412 
World Service and Finance. 


Number of chartered groups 11,562 
409,741 


Miscellaneous 


Estimated value of other property (including cash, bonds) 224,124,809 


General Expenditures 

Church Membership Paid on principal and debt interest $ 68,991,099 
Number of organized churches 39,063 Paid for building and improvements 109,188,654 
Received this year on profession of faith or restored 345,118 Paid for other current expenses, incidentals 130,422,253 
Received by transfer from other Methodist churches 282,349 Paid for church school expenses and administration 19,838,506 
Received from other denominations 96,055 = ‘ 

Ministerial Support 

Removed by transfer to other Methodist churches 256,169 Salary paid pastors $ 95,279,605 

Removed by quarterly conference action or withdrawn 158,357 Salary paid associate pastors 4,030,654 

Removed by transfer to other denominations 75,950 Total paid pastors and associates 99,310,259 

Removed by death 99,491 Pastors’ travel and expense fund 9,609,648 

Full members: District superintendents’ fund 6,878,725 
lay 10,018,039 Episcopal Fund 1,701,509 
ministerial 28,254 Conference Claimants’ Fund 14,774,312 
total 10,046,293 Minimum Salary Fund 2,730,378 

Infants baptized 191,395 Total Ministerial Support 135,004,831 


Others baptized: children, youth, adults 163,562 . 
Connectional Funds 


Preparatory members now on roll (baptized children) 1,663,367 Coneral Detenindatvation fund $ 1,107,470 


Jurisdictional, area, conference and district administration 
Church School funds 4,985,641 


Officers, teachers, other leaders 664,643 Interdenominational Co-operation Fund 695,971 
Children (0-11 years) 2,641,601 Total connectional funds 6,789,082 
Youth (12-21 years) 1,407,228 


Benevolences 


Adults (22 and older) 2,226,014 
World Service and conference benevolences $ 28,868,409 


Total church-school membership 6,874,751 ; . 
‘ World Service special gifts 874,894 
A ttend. t church school (all ) 7 
verage attendance at church school (all ages 3,701,415 General Advance Specials 8,229,983 
Average attendance Sunday Evening Fellowship (all ages) 677,906 One Great Hour of Sharing 719.743 
Average attendance at additional sessions: Fellowship of Suffering and Service 774,972 
Children 419,935 Television-Radio Ministry Fund 284,016 
Methodist Youth Fellowship meetings 525,585 Methodist Student Day 249,142 


Adults in meetings other than church school 313,955 Methodist Youth Fund 865,406 
346,216 Race Relations Sunday 467,494 
Operational Expenses: Colleges, universities, seminaries 4,255,234 


Nursery home members 


Youth home and extension members 75,908 
Adult home and extension members 204,452 Operational Expenses: Wesley Foundations 790,954 
Capital Expenditures: colleges, universities, seminaries, 

Number of church schools 60,477 and Wesley Foundations 3,235,238 


Methodist pupils and constituents in vacation Hospitals 993,094 

church schools 1,468,544 , ; 

c 7 , Homes for children, youth, and the aged 5,481,847 
hurch-school memb joi hurch f : 

“) felth ee nr ee en eee 205,626 Conference Advance Specials 3 5,552,786 
Number of classes or groups using approved Methodist Gum See Raty Bey 540,667 
lesson materials: WSCS (including WSG)— cash sent to district or 
conference treasurers 11,750,526 

Yes 233,239 
All other benevolences 5,348,322 

No 36,592 
Total benevolences $ 79,282,727 
Church-school offering for World Service and conference 


benevolences $ 3,949,441 GRAND TOTAL PAID $ 549,517,152 
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A Challenge in Christian Living 
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by F. Gerald Ensley 


The historic importance of the 
Methodist Social Creed is well known. 
It is the first statement of social ideals 
by a major Protestant denomination 
in the modern period. 

Adopted by the General Conference 
of 1908, it was taken over in its es- 
sentials by the newly organized Fed- 
eral Council of Churches as its plat- 
form in the same year and has exer- 
cised a continuing influence on the 
social aspirations of Protestant church- 
men ever since. 

But mere “first-ness” in time does 
not necessarily entail validity. Its true 
merit lies in other considerations. The 
creed is significant, first of all as a 
religious phenomenon. 

It marks the extension of the Gospel 
to social problems. The “Good News” 
of Christ has been traditionally a mes- 
sage for individual men. The Social 
Creed is an endeavor to state what 
society must do if it is to be saved. 

To be sure, there are a good many 
professing Christians who see no ur- 
gency in applying the Gospel to men’s 
collective life. What has “the Old 
Rugged Cross” got to do with the com- 
munity surveys, labor unions, sit-ins, 
the military draft? 

Bishop Ensley is president of the Board 


of Christian Social Concerns and is resi- 
dent bishop of the Iowa Area. 
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Sicnificanee of the Creed 


Let the Church get about its main 
business of saving souls, says a certain 
type of churchman, and turn sociology 
and economics over to the experts and 
the politicians. He repeats the hoary 
fallacy that if we can just evangelize 
everybody personally, our social prob- 
lems will be solved—as though it were 
not possible to build a crooked wall 
out of straight bricks! 

These objectors to a Social Gospel 
will open a liberal purse to the needy 
individual but not turn a finger to 
reform the social conditions that pro- 
duce his plight. Consequently, the 
Church often has not led in humani- 
tarian advance. 

An opinion research of employees 
of United States corporations a few 
years ago asked who had done the 
most to improve the person’s welfare. 
Almost half (49 per cent) answered 
government; 44 per cent, unions; and 
7 per cent, business itself. The Church 
was not mentioned. 


Social Implications 


But we cannot escape a social refer- 
ence in our discipleship. Our God is 
the sovereign of all life: “the (whole) 
earth is the Lorp’s and the fulness 
thereof.” 

He is interested not only in whether 
a man is in his pew on Sunday but 


whether he is at the polls on election 
day. He is concerned not only with 
whether he gives a tithe to his church 
but the rate that he pays his employees. 

God insists that I love my neighbor, 
and do I love my neighbor when I 
drop a bomb on him or resist his at- 
tempt to win a desegregated education 
for his children? 

Can I be said to love him if, inno- 
cent of overt offense myself, I am 
silent before the injustice of others 
to one for whom Christ died? 

If Christ commended the deed of 
the Good Samaritan in rescuing the 
bludgeoned victim on the Jericho 
Road, can it possibly be un-Christian 
to fight for the sort of social order 
that will prevent his being beaten in 
the first place? 

The merit of the Social Creed is 
that it saw early in our turbulent 
century the necessity of a social dimen- 
sion for our faith. 

In the second place, it is pedagogi- 
cally significant: it translates the social 
ideals of the Gospel into specific 
modern meanings. 

Of course, the corporate dimension 
of Christianity has been there from 
the days of the prophets. We have 
talked about justice, brotherhood, and 
peace for a long time, but often we 
have let them remain undefined. 
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Is there a more effective way to 
defeat an ideal than to leave it general, 
like the cantankerous old deacon who 
said he always voted to build a new 
church and then fought the location? 

The creed is an attempt to spell 
out meaning of our social aspirations, 
and thereby it has exercised a mighty 
educational influence on opinion with- 
out and within the Church. 


Is the Creed a Creed? 


It has probably been unfortunate 
that this list of social affirmations was 
called a “creed.” It was never adopted 
by the church as a rule of faith. It 
does not share authority with the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

These propositions in our Discipline 
are not an attempt to say that all 
Methodists must believe or be damned. 

It is a statement penned by men 


knowledgeable of the human values 
at stake as we endeavor to live out the 
imperatives of Jesus Christ in a mod- 
ern industrial order. 

Archbishop William Temple, one 
of the greatest social prophets of our 
time, used to say that the first step 
toward a better world is to make our 
professions condemn our practices. 

In the fact that the creed has 
pricked our consciences about our so- 
cial performances—even angered some 
of us (evidenced by the perennial at- 
tempts to take the creed out of the 
Discipline)—is proof of its pedagogical 
value. 

The Social Creed is a symbol of 
the vitality of the Church. The creed 
is witness to the fact that the Church 
is awake; it is not just at work in 
rural Palestine in the first century, 
when the original call to discipleship 


The Methodist Social Creed 


was made. Rather, it must give its 
witness amidst “the crowded ways of 
life” of an urban, technological age. 

The creed represents the earnest en- 
deavor of the Church to grapple with 
the demands of its day. 

In 1908 the economic problem was 
in the forefront, and the creed spoke 
to that. 

As A. Dudley Ward of the Division 
of Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs has pointed out in his useful 
study book, the church has steadily en- 
larged the original creed to meet the 
changing conditions and expanding 
views. (For additional information 
see Just Out, page 37.) 

This persistent endeavor of the 
church to make its message relevant 
to its world is one of the most aus- 
picious portents of survival, for both 


the Church and the world. 











Originally instituted by the General Con- 
ference of The Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1908, the statement became the social 
creed of the three united branches of The 
Methodist Church in 1939. Every four 
years the creed is studied and brought up 


to date by the General Conference. 


I. Our heritage 


The interest of The Methodist Church in so- 
cial welfare springs from the Gospel and from 
the labors of John Wesley, who ministered to the 
physical, intellectual and social needs of the peo- 
ple to whom he preached the gospel of personal 
redemption. 

In our historic position we have sought to fol- 
low Christ in bringing the whole of life, with 
its activities, possessions, and relationships, into 
conformity with the will of God. 

As Methodists we have an obligation to affirm 
our position on social and economic questions. 


II. Our theological basis 


The Methodist Church must view the per- 
plexing times and problems which we face today 
in the light of the teachings of Jesus. Jesus taught 


us to love our neighbors, and seek justice for 
them. To be silent in the face of need, injustice, 
and exploitation is to deny Him. 

We believe that God is Father of all peoples 
and races, that Jesus Christ is His Son, that all 
men are brothers, and that man is of infinite 
worth as a child of God. 

We believe that “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof.”” Our own capacities and all 
we possess are gifts of the Creator, and should 
be held and used in stewardship to Him. 

We believe that a Christian society is essential 
to the full nurture of a Christian person. 

We believe that sin, both individual and social, 
stands under the judgment of God, and that the 
grace of God in Christ is available for redemption 
in all areas of life as we seek in penitence and 
obedience to do His holy will. 

We believe that all persons have supreme value 
in the sight of God, and ought to be so regarded 
by us. We test all institutions and practices by 
their effect upon persons. Personality is oppressed 
in many parts of the world, and we seek its 
emancipation and those things which will enrich 
and redeem it. Since Jesus died for the redemp- 
tion of human life, we believe we should live 
to help save man from sin and from évery influ- 
ence which would harm or destroy him. 


Ill. Our declaration of social concern 
Applying the foregoing principles. The Meth- 

odist Church declares itself as follows: 

(A) The family 


We seek equal rights and justice for all men; 
protection of the individual and the family by 
high standards of morality; Christian education 
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for marriage, parenthood and the home; adequate 
housing; proper regulation of marriage, and uni- 
form divorce laws. 

We believe that the church must be vitally 
concerned with the health and welfare needs of 
all people, first within the family, and where 
necessary, in institutional care with high stand- 
ards of scientific service and Christian dedication. 

We believe that planned parenthood, practiced 
in Christian conscience, may fulfill rather than 
violate the will of God. 

We stand for regulation of working conditions 
for women, especially mothers, and safeguards 
for their physical and moral environment; for 
the abolition of injurious child labor; for the 
protection, education, spiritual nurture and whole- 
some recreation of very child; and for religious 
and educational programs which will secure these 
ends. 


(B) Economic life 
1) Christianity and the economic order. 

With full acknowledgement of stewardship un- 
der God and accountability to Him, we stand 
for the acquisition of property by Christian proc- 
esses and the right to private ownership thereof. 
We refuse to identify Christianity with any eco- 
nomic system. We test every economic order by 
the commands of our Christ and judge its practices 
by the Christian gospel. We believe that it is 
our duty not only to bring Christ to the individ- 
ual, but also to bring the society within which we 
live more nearly into conformity with the teach- 
ings of Christ. We believe that the free democratic 
way of life ruled by Christian principles can bring 
to mankind a society in which liberty is preserved, 
justice established, and brotherhood achieved. 
We therefore pledge ourselves to sustain these 
values and to implement the teachings of Christ 
by voting our Christian convictions in all elec- 
tions, by participating in political action as party 
members or independents, and by offering and 
supporting candidates, who will translate our 
social ideas into social reality. 


2) Responsible use of power. 


The Christian point of view demands that con- 
centrations of power in government, labor, busi- 
ness and religious organizations be used respon- 
sibly. The task of the Church in this regard is 
to help people in positions of power and the 
organizations which they serve to achieve and 
exercise a high level of social responsibility. 


3) Poverty and unemployment. 


We believe that the economic development 
which makes possible material plenty for all im- 
poses upon us great moral responsibility in that 
the physical and spiritual development of millions 
of persons throughout the world is now needlessly 
hindered by poverty. We therefore stand for the 
abatement and prevention of poverty everywhere. 

We believe that it is our Christian duty to 
provide for all men opportunity to earn an ade- 
quate livelihood for themselves and their de- 
pendents. 

Since lack of significant employment tends to 
destroy human self-respect, we believe that work- 
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ers must be safeguarded from enforced un- 
employment. 
4) Wealth. 

We recognize the perils of prosperity. Our 
Lord has told us that we cannot serve God and 
mammon. As Christians we must examine ear- 
nestly before God both our personal and business 
practices, lest we unwittingly adopt the standards 
and assumptions of a materialistic society to the 
exclusion of our Christian stewardship. 

Since churches and their institutions as well 
as individuals own property, invest funds and 
employ labor, care must be exercised that all 
such relationships conform to the highest Chris- 
tian standards. Any judgment upon society must 
“begin at the house of God.” 

5.) Working conditions. 

We oppose all forms of social, economic and 
moral waste. We urge the protection of the 
worker from dangerous and unsanitary working 
conditions, and from occupational diseases. 

We stand for reasonable hours of labor, for 
just wages, for a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage, for fair working conditions, for periods of 
leisure, and for an equitable division of the 
product of industry. 


6) Social benefits for workers. 

We stand for security for old age, for insurance 
against sickness and injury to the worker, and 
for increased protection against those preventable 
conditions which produce want. 

7) The right to organize for collective bargaining. 

We stand for the right of employees and em- 
ployers alike to organize for collective bargaining; 
protection of both in the exercise of their right; 
the responsibility of both to bargain in good faith; 
the obligation of both to work for the public good. 
8) Town and country life. 

We recognize the basic significance of town 
and country areas in relation to population sup- 
ply, natural resources, community life and Chris- 
tian culture. We believe the farmer and all other 
agricultural workers should have opportunity to 
earn a fair income. 

Methodism, because of its large town and 
country membership and world-wide impact must 
lead in developing an adequate Christian program 
in rural areas everywhere. This should pertain to 
people in their relationship to God, to the steward- 
ship of the soil and to the conservation of all 
natural resources and to family, church and com- 
munity welfare. 

We recognize that in many rural sections a new 
type of community is emerging, due to an increase 
of nonfarm rural dwellers. To this the church 
must give its attention. 

9) Urban life. 

Our society is becoming increasingly urban. 
The city is a center of power for good or ill, and 
its shifting multitudes desperately need the guid- 
ing and healing power of religion. The Church 
must recognize that the city exhibits great needs, 
and offers amazing opportunities for kingdom 
building. 

10) Christian vocation. 
We believe that every employable person so 











far as possible should be engaged in some voca- 
tion productive of common good. Every such 
vocation should be viewed as a Christian calling 
by those who pursue it as well as by those who 
receive its benefits and our daily work should be 
regarded as a sphere of service to God for the 
advancement of His Kingdom. 


(C) Temperance 

We believe that the disciplined life in Christ 
is a temperate life. 

Total abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
beverages is the historic position of The Methodist 
Church. We seek to aid the individual, the home 
and society to overcome the social, economic and 
moral wastes which accompany the traffic in 
intoxicants and narcotics, gambling in any form 
and the distribution of pornographic materials. 
We would protect the home and society from de- 
grading and salacious materials so prevalent in 
the mass media. 

The Church should also seek to understand 
the causes of alcoholism and drug addiction, and 
to give help to their victims in a healing and re- 
demptive ministry and fellowship. 


(D) Treatment to crime 


We stand for the application of the redemp- 
tive principle to the treatment of offenders against 
the law, to reform of penal and correctional meth- 
ods, and to criminal court procedure. For this 
reason we deplore the use of capital punishment. 

We recognize that crime, and in particular 
juvenile delinquency leading to crime, is often a 
result of family failure and bad social conditions. 
Christian citizens and churches have a special 
opportunity and responsibility for creating those 
conditions of family life and social surroundings, 
wholesome recreation, vocational training, per- 
sonal counseling, and social adjustment by which 
crime may be reduced, and the offender re- 
habilitated. 


(E) Freedom from discrimination 


We stand for the equal rights of racial, cul- 
tural and religious groups and insist that the 
social, economic and spiritual principles set forth 
in this creed apply to all alike. The right to 
choose a home, enter a school, secure employ- 
ment, vote or join a church should not be limited 
by a person’s race, culture or religion. 

(F) Peace and world order 
1) Principles 

Christianity cannot be nationalistic; it must be 
universal in its outlook and appeal. War makes 
its appeal to force and hate, Christianity to reason 
and love. The methods of Jesus and the methods 
of war move in different directions. The influence 
of the church must therefore always be on the 
side of every effort seeking to remove these con- 
ditions of heart and mind, of social and inter- 
national injustice, in which wars begin and which 
are contrary to the spirit and teaching of Christ. 

It is not enough to declare the evil of war: 
We must actively and constantly create the con- 
ditions of peace and the organization for peace. 
These tasks include the promotion of understand- 


ing, reconciliation and good will; the reliefs of 
suffering, the lifting of living standards around 
the world, concern for the freedom and welfare 
of dependent and subject peoples; the removal 
of racial tensions; the taking of all available steps 
toward disarmament; the giving of encouragement 
and support to patient negotiations by our lead- 
ers. These efforts must be viewed as a personal 
Christian responsibility and steadfastedly under- 
girded with prayer. 

2) International organization. 

We believe that the United Nations is a work- 
ing center of international co-operation which 
provides our most hopeful avenue leading to 
peace and world order. The prayers and efforts 
of churches helped to shape it at birth and through 
many of its programs opportunities for the ex- 
pression of Christian concern arise. We believe 
that the United Nations with its related agencies 
should be sustained, upheld, undergirded and 
strengthened by all informed and conscientious 
churchmen. We further believe that the mission- 
ary enterprise of the Church makes an important 
contribution to the development of world order. 


3) The Christian and military service. 

The Methodist Church, true to the principles 
of the New Testament, teaches respect for prop- 
erly constituted civil authority. It encourages both 
love of country and love of all men. Believing 
that government rests upon the support of its 
conscientious citizens, it holds within its fellow- 
ship those who sincerely differ as to the Chris- 
tian’s duty in regard to war. We ask and claim 
exemption by legal processes from all forms of 
military preparation or service for all religious 
conscientious objectors as for those of the historic 
peace churches. 

We also recognize the right of the individual 
to answer the call of his government according 
to the dictates of his Christian conscience. We 
also recognize that non-violent resistance can be 
a valid form of Christian witness. In all of these 
situations members of The Methodist Church 
have the authority and support of their church. 


(G) Civil liberties and civil rights 


We stand for the recognition and maintenance 
of the rights and responsibilities of free speech, 
free assembly and a free press, and for the en- 
couragement of free communication of ideas es- 
sential to the discovery of truth. 

We stand for the right of all individuals and 
groups to advocate any peaceful and constitutional 
method for the solution of problems that may 
confront society. 

We stand upon the principle of testing every 
such proposal in the light of the teachings of 
Jesus. 


IV. Our mandate—read, study, apply 


We recommend that this Social Creed be pre- 
sented to our congregations orally or in printed 
form at least once a year and that frequent 
references be made to it. We further recommend 
that in every local church a committee shall en- 
courage the study of our Social Creed and seek 
in every possible way to apply its principles. 
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Servicemen Participate in Spiritual Retreat 


by Arthur West 


Meeting on the very spot at Berchtes- 
gaden, Germany, where Hitler’s top 
brass had regularly assembled and ever 
mindful of the current crisis in Berlin, 
229 American military personnel and 
their leaders gathered Sept. 4-8 for a 
Methodist-sponsored retreat. 

The conference was sponsored jointly 
by the Commission on Chaplains and the 
General Board of Lay Activities. It was 
the first time a joint retreat for chap- 
lains and laymen in military service had 
been conducted under Methodist aus- 
pices. 

Thirty-two chaplains, representing in 
their annual conference membership all 
of the six jurisdictions in the United 
States, were present. 

The military personnel came from all 
branches of the service. They had come 
from posts and bases in 10 countries of 
Europe and North Africa. Several of the 
men brought their families with them. 

From its outset, the retreat was per- 
vaded with an atmosphere of deep devo- 
tion and serious thoughtfulness. This 
mood was deepened by the alert in Berlin 
which had prevented some men from 
attending the conference and by the pall 
of sadness thrown over the group on the 
last day by the sudden death of Mrs. 
John R. McLaughlin, wife of the gen- 
eral secretary of the Commission on 
Chaplains. 

Bishops Donald H. Tippett, chairman 
of the Commission on Chaplains, was 
principal inspirational speaker for the re- 
treat. He decried the “super-patriots who 
in large part have never done anything 
but talk about patriotism” and expressed 
the belief that “excesses to either the 
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right or the left are equally dangerous.” 

Bishop Tippett said that the “super 
patriotism” of organizations like the John 
Birch Society involves “the same kind of 
facism that led to the last World War.” 

The bishop also set high spiritual goals 
for those attending the retreat. “God did 
not write solo parts for very many of us,” 
he reminded his hearers. “His expects us 
to be participants in the great symphony 
of life.” 

Dr. Robert G. Mayfield of Chicago, 
general secretary of the Board of Lay 
Activities, called for all-out commitment 
to Christian living. In response to his ap- 
peal, retreat members repeatedly filled 
the chancel rail as they knelt to pray 
and give themselves more fully to the 
Christian way of life. 

Dr. Mayfield warned against the dan- 
ger of “falling into the sin of self right- 
eousness simply because we attend a lot 
of conferences or religious services.” 

Chaplain (Major) George H. Birney, 
host to the gathering and retreat master 
at Berchtesgaden, told the group some of 
the interesting history of the area, which 
was formerly the home of Hitler and his 
top leaders. He likened the coming of 
Hitler and his goose-stepping Storm 
Troopers to the area to the coming of 
storm clouds and mists over the moun- 
tain. 

“But no matter how dark it is, we can 
be sure that God is there and that even- 
tually the mountains will stand out again 
in all their glory,” he said. 

Dr. Edwin A. Briggs, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Lay Activities’ Sec- 
tion on Stewardship and Finance, told 
the group that “there is only one appro- 


Some of the 229 American 
military personnel who par- 
ticipated in the retreat 
make their way toward the 
Skyline Room of the Gen- 
eral Walker Hotel where 
sessions were held. During 
much of the week mist and 
fog shrouded the mountain 
side. But on the final 
morning the sun shone 
brightly in the blue Bavar- 
ian skies. For those who 
attended this seemed to 
symbolize the truth of 
Chaplain Birney’s comment. 
It also illustrated the fact 
that many felt they had 
come into a clearer under- 
standing of life’s meaning 
as a result of the gathering. 
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priate way for God’s people to live and 
that is the way of concern.” 

He warned against the danger of 
thinking that only overt acts of wrong 
can be sinful, emphasizing the terrible 
“sin of doing nothing.” 

Bishop Tippett and Dr. McLaughlin 
held several sessions with the chaplains, 
discussing matters of special concern to 
them. Laymen met in discussion groups 
to deal with such topics as “Christian 
Stewardship Is My Job,” “The Christian 
Faith and National Interest,” “Our 
Place in Christian History,” “What 
Methodists Believe,” “Recruiting Persons 
for Volunteer Service.” “Communicating 
the Christian Faith,” and “Building a 
Successful Lay Speech.” 

Leaders for these discussion groups for 
laymen included Dr. Mayfield, Dr. 
Briggs, Chaplain Birney, Chaplain 
(Col.) Wilber K. Anderson, USA, of 
the Heidelberg Post; Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 
Holland Hope, USA, of Stuttgart Post; 
and the Rev. Arthur West. 

Several Methodist executives who had 
been attending the World Methodist 
Conference in Norway stopped at Berch- 
tesgaden and addressed groups. These in- 
cluded the Rev. Leon M. Adkins of the 
Board of Education, the Rev. Elliott 
Fisher of the Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation, and the Rev. Richard 
Bauer of the Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations. 


Dr. West is associate secretary of the Com- 
mission on Public Relations and Methodist 
Information. He directs the Chicago office 
of Methodist Information. 





72 Scholars Study Here 


During the 1961-62 academic year, 72 
Crusade Scholars are studying at 29 
schools in the U.S. 

Of these 40 are from 21 countries 
overseas and 32 are from the U.S. In 
addition to those studying in the U.S., 
14 are studying in other countries. 

The $225,000 annual cost of the Cru- 
sade Scholarship program is divided with 
$150,000 coming from the annual One 
Great Hour of Sharing offering and 
$75,000 from the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 

Many of the scholars will be studying 
theology, but others will be working in 
such fields as medicine, business admin- 
istration, religious journalism, industrial 
arts, home economics, chemical engineer- 
ing, laboratory technology, education, 
music, English, and physical education. 

The largest number of scholars comes 
from the United States—32. They are 
from outpost areas such as Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and from 
minority groups such as Negroes, Indians 
and Spanish-speaking persons. 
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India has the largest number of Cru- 
sade Scholars from an overseas country, 
13. African countries also are furnishing 
a larger number of scholars reflecting the 
emphasis which Methodism is placing on 
the education of Africans. 


Joins Chaplaincy Staff 


The fourth veteran of World War II 
chaplaincy joined the staff of the Com- 
mission on Chaplains when the Rev. 
Arthur Hopkinson, Jr., of Syracuse, N.Y., 
became assistant secretary. 

For the past 15 years Mr. Hopkinson 
has been minister of Methodist students 
at Syracuse University. 

After four years of active duty as an 
Army chaplain during World War II, he 
continued in the Army Reserve. He is a 
lieutenant colonel in a unit at Camp 
Drum, N.Y., chaplain of the Reserve 
Officers Association of Syracuse, and for 
the past six years has been commandant 
for the Chaplains’ Branch Training 
School at Camp Drum, providing active 
duty summer training for reserve and 
national guard chaplains. 


CWS To Get More Food 


More food and new kinds of food will 
be available during the coming year from 
the Food for Peace program for relief dis- 
tribution by voluntary agencies such as 
Church World Service. 

This world relief agency through 
which Methodists and many other Prot- 
estant churches work is to receive more 
than 377 million pounds of food during 
fiscal 1962. 

The foods newly available to voluntary 
agencies include bulgor wheat and more 
than 100 million pounds of vegetable 
oils, eight times as much as during the 
past year. 


Effects of Mission Grow 


New membership training classes were 
started in each of the 37 Mexican Meth- 
odist churches involved in an evangelistic 
mission last August in which 22 U.S. 
ministers participated. 

The mission reached a total of 22,796 
persons in 243 services in all parts of 
Mexico. Other results were 115 proba- 
tionary members, 40 baptisms, and 935 
reconsecrations. 

This mission was a part of a year-long 
emphasis on evangelism by Mexican 
Methodism. 

The U.S. ministers were nominated 
by their bishops and invited to participate 
by the General Boards of Evangelism and 
Missions. 


Participate in Conference 


The second Latin American Evangeli- 
cal (Protestant) Conference was held in 
Lima, Peru, with Methodists playing an 
important role in planning and holding 
the meeting. 

Two of the principal speakers were 
Methodists: the Rev. Jose Migues, presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Seminary 
in Buenos Aires, and the Rev. Emilio 
Castro, pastor in Montevideo. 

A Methodist minister from Chile, the 
Rev. Adam F. Sosa, was elected one of 
four vice-presidents of the conference. 


Fund Tops $2 Million 


The Methodist Investment Fund, a 
new agency for making loans to churches 
for building purposes, has grown beyond 
the $2,000,000 mark. 

A total of $2,200,000 has been in- 
vested in the fund by local churches, 
individuals, annual conferences,  chil- 
dren’s homes, and other agencies. 

The directors of the fund, meeting 
in New York in September, were able 
to lend $970,000 to 22 churches at their 
meeting. The fund has been growing 
rapidly as more people learned of its pur- 
pose and the advantages of investing in 
it. 

Of the $2,200,000 in the fund, $500,- 
000 has been invested by individuals; 
$1,200,000 by local churches, annual 
conferences, and institutions; and $500,- 
000 by the Division of National Mis- 
sions. 

The money invested is loaned imme- 
diately but only to the best prospects. 
No losses have been incurred. 


To Supervise Finances 


Subarna B. Tewarson, an Indian Meth- 
odist layman, has become the top finan- 
cial officer for the World Division on the 
Board of Missions. 

Mr. Tewarson, an educator, finance 
executive, and former General Confer- 
ence delegate, is now responsible for re- 
ceiving and disbursing about $1,500,000 
in Methodist mission funds in India, 
Nepal, and part of Pakistan. 

The appointment of Mr. Tewarson to 
a post formerly held only by missionaries 
is a prime example of the continuing shift 
of authority and responsibility from mis- 
sionaries to nationals. This shift is evi- 
dence of the growing maturity of younger 
Methodist churches. 

Another example of the transfer of 
top leadership comes from Africa, where 
in recent months Africans have been ap- 
pointed chairmen of central mission sta- 
tions, replacing missionaries. 
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Six Receive Fellowships 


Six Dempster Graduate Fellowships 
have been awarded by the Department of 
Ministerial Education for the 1961-62 
school year. 

The recipients are the Rev. Donald R. 
Buckey, New Haven, Conn.; the Rev. 
G. Clarke Chapman, Jr., and the Rev. 
Norman R. Corwin, both of Boston, 
Mass.; the Rev. James E. Kirby, Jr., 
Milford, Pa.; the Rev. Douglas M. Law- 
son, Durham, N.C.; and Miss Soon K. 
Park, Madison, N.J. 

These scholarships total approximately 
$16,000 and are given to increase the 
effectiveness of teaching theology and 
religion. They are named for John 
Dempster, a 19th-century Methodist 
preacher who helped found three semi- 
naries. 


Discuss Moral Problems 


Love can take many forms, but at its 
highest becomes motivation for acts of 
service to others, the Rev. Donald Kuhn 
of Washington, D.C., told 80 Methodist 
young people. 

Attending the National Youth School 
of Moral Concerns in Kansas City, Mo., 
these people were united in a dual pur- 
pose: finding answers to pressures for the 
use of alcohol and exploring the role of 
sex in Christian living. 

In talking about alcoholism, Roger 
Burgess, associate general secretary of the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns, said 
that it is “not just an individual problem, 
because for every alcoholic there are 12 
to 20 persons directly involved.” 

Many other leaders in this field spoke 
to the group in its week-long session. 


Revise Alcohol Seminar 


The Campus Alcohol Seminar, a proj- 
ect of the Methodist Student Movement 
and the Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare of the General Board of 
Christian Social Concerns, has been re- 
vised. 

The program is now under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Dale White, director of 
program for the Division of Temperance 
and General Welfare. 

The revised seminar centers on a three- 
day program including speakers, panel 
discussions, audio-visual presentations 
and discussion groups. Planning will be 
carried out by the Advance Planning 
Committee appointed by the administra- 
tion of the host college in co-operation 
with a division representative. 

A new booklet, How to Conduct a 
Campus Alcohol Seminar, has been pre- 
pared and is available free from the di- 
vision. 

Further information on the Campus 
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Alcohol Seminar is available from the 
Rev. Dale White, Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare, 100 Mary- 
land Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Exchange Deaconesses 


A Christian education specialist from 
Missouri and a social worker from Eng- 
land are the first participants in the in- 
ternational Deaconess Exchange Program. 

Sponsored by the Commission on Dea- 
coness Work, this program is intended 


to build a sense of fellowship and good 
will between British and American dea- 
conesses. 

Miss Betty Letzig of Hardin, Mo., has 
gone to London, where she will work 
for the next year at the Kingsway Hall 
Mission. She will be associated with the 
Rev. Donald Soper, well-known British 
minister. 

For the other half of the exchange 
Miss Jean Miller of Lobley Hill, England, 
will serve in local churches and com- 
munity centers in Nashville, Tenn. 





World Service Agency: January 


DIVISION OF 
WORLD MISSIONS 


A Division of the Board of Missions 


By tradition January is Missionary Education Month. The 
World Service leaflet for distribution on Jan. 28 describes 
work of the Division of World Missions. Pastors may order 
quantities of the leaflet (free) from the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation, 1200 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


¢ The Division of World Missions is responsible for missionary work of our 
church in all parts of the world except under the US. flag and except for work 
of the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. (Some projects are co- 
operative. ) 

e Bishop Richard C. Raines is president of the Board of Missions. Bishop 
William C. Martin is president of the Division of World Missions. ‘The 
Rev. Eugene L. Smith is general secretary. 

e The division has an executive staff of 17 persons, including a secretary 
for each of five regions. 

e The division is related to Methodist work in 44 countries and actively 
maintains missionaries in 30, 

e Four Lands of Decision currently receiving special attention are Argentina, 
Southern Rhodesia, Pakistan, and the Chinese-in-Dispersion. 

e The division now has 1,157 missionaries in the field, on furlough, or in 
study. The roster includes evangelists, teachers, physicians, nurses, agricul- 
turists, and technicians. 

e World Service is the basic support for world missions, although this in- 
come is supplemented by Advance Specials. From each World Service dollar 
this is divided, the Board of Missions receives 58.71 cents. Of this, the 
Division of World Missions receives 56 per cent and the Division of National 
Missions the balance. 

e The division’s budget for 1961-62 is about $11,850,000. 


For more information about Methodist missions write to 
the Joint Section of Education and Cultivation, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. For a free packet of promotional aids in- 
terpreting World Service write to: Commission on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation, 1200 Davis St., Evanston, III. 
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World Service Topic for February: Lay Activities 








Mission Board Appoints Nine New Staffers 


The Board of Missions named nine 
new staff executives at its executive com- 
mittee meeting in September. They 
range from a treasurer to a consultant for 
an international literature program. 

The Rev. Hampton W. Anderson, 
Atoka, Okla., is the new associate direc- 
tor of the Department of Field Cultiva- 
tion of the Joint Section of Education 
and Cultivation. 

He worked in various branches of the 
government, was pastor of churches in 
Oklahoma, was superintendent of the 
Eastern and Southeastern Districts of the 
Oklahoma Indian Methodist Mission 
Conference, and has been president of 
the Protestant Indian Council of Okla- 
homa. 

Miss Hazel Correll, Inman, S.C., 
named associate secretary of youth work 
of the Woman's Division of Christian 
Service. 

Miss Correll has done Christian edu- 
cation work in Georgia, North Carolina, 
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Miss Correll Mr. Anderson 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and the 
Scandinavian countries. A  deaconess, 
she most recently has been instructor in 
Christian education at Pfeiffer College. 
The Rev. Harold M. Jenkins, Dan- 
bury, Conn., has become the associate 
treasurer of the Division of World Mis- 
sions. Mr. Jenkins has served churches 


Mrs. Kenney Mr. Jenkins 

in Connecticut and is a member of the 
Board of Ministerial Training and 
Qualifications of the New York East 
Conference. 

Mrs. John R. Kenney, Fairmont, W. 
Va., and New York, is the new editor of 
The Methodist Woman magazine. Mrs. 
Kenney has done general news report- 
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ing and served on public relations staffs 
within Methodism. For the last three 
years she has been editorial assistant for 
The Methodist Woman. 

F. Richmond Leonard, Stoughton, 
Mass., became the budget director of the 


Miss Little Mr. Leonard 


Division of World Missions. He has 
handled all phases of commercial bank- 
ing and has been a bank officer 19 years. 
An active layman, he has also been 
treasurer of the Stoughton Council of 
Churches. 

Miss Florence Little, Atlanta, Ga., was 
named treasurer of the Woman's Division 
of Christian Service. She has worked 
with income and disbursement account- 
ing for the Southern Bell Telephone 
Company in Atlanta. In 1960 she 
worked in the secretariat of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. She has also been very active 
in the Woman’s Society and Wesleyan 
Service Guild. 

Other appointments 
nounced were: 

Miss Doris Hess, Houghesville, Pa., 
consultant for a quadrennial program of 
literature development in Methodist 
mission fields around the world. 

The Rev. Harold S. Huff, Minot, 
N.D., director of the Department of 
Town and Country Work of the Division 
of National Missions. 

The Rev. Donald E. Struchen, Mead- 
ville, Pa., director of the Department of 
the Local Church in the Joint Section 
of Education and Cultivation. 


previously an- 


NCC Names Executives 
The Rev. Sheldon L. Rahn has been 


appointed executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Department 
of Social Welfare, and Robert C. Currie, 
Jr., has become the new director of pro- 
gram operations in the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the NCC. 

In this new post Mr. Currie will super- 
vise for the NCC all new program de- 
velopments in the television, radio, and 
film production fields. 


A veteran of the mass media indus- 


try, Mr. Currie will work in close asso- 
ciation with the Rev. S. Franklin Mack, 
executive director of the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission. 

Mr. Rahn recently served as chairman 
of the program committee for the second 
National Conference on the Church and 
Social Welfare, held in October in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He is a past president of the 
Church Federation on Social Work and 
was associate director of the Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies in New 
York City. 

In his new post he will direct the 
work of the department as it seeks to in- 
crease the effectiveness of Protestant and 
Orthodox welfare work. 


Gets Editorial Post 
Miss Lena Mereness of Akron, Ohio, 


is the new editor of Church School and 
Sunday Nighter. 

Before coming to 
the Editorial Divi- 
sion of the Board of 
Education she had 
been director of chil- 
dren’s work for the 
North-East Ohio 
Conference. She 
has also worked in 
weekday religious 
education in Ohio 
and as director of 
Christian education 
at First Church, Schenectady, N.Y. Miss 
Mereness succeeds Mrs. Harvey W. 
Couch, who recently was named editor of 
The Christian Home. 


Miss Mereness 


Elect President for Ewha 
Miss Ok-gill Kim has been elected 


president of Ewha Women’s University 
in Seoul, Korea. 


eee 


The school 
which has 8,000 
students is believed 
to be the largest 
women’s school in 
the world. 

Miss Kim was 
formerly director of 
school affairs and 
has been on the 
Ewha staff 15 years 
as a teacher and 
administrator. 

She succeeds Dr. Helen Kim, who 
resigned when the new military regime 
in South Korea passed a regulation re- 
quiring all school administrators and 
teachers 60 years old and over to resign. 
Dr. Kim is 63 and will devote full time 
to evangelistic work now. 

The personnel of many Methodist- 
related schools will be affected by the 


new ruling. 


Miss Kim 
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Student Recognition Day 


Dec. 31, designated as Student Recog- 
nition Day, asserts the church’s interest 
in student vocation and in the role of 


the Christian faith in the academic com- 


munity. (See pages 7-8 in the November 
issue of THe Metuopist Story.) 
This year’s Student Recognition Day 
material has been prepared by Dr. J. 
Ralph Jolly, dean of students at Birming- 
ham-Southern College and director of 


the Alabama Methodist Student Move- | 


ment. 


These leaflets, containing an order of 


worship and suggestions for local plan- 
ning committees, have been sent to 
executive secretaries of the Conference 
Boards of Education. 

Requests for the leaflets should be 
directed to the executive secretaries or 
to the Department of College and Uni- 
versity Religious Life, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Ask Bibles for Indonesia 


The American Bible Society has issued 


an appeal for $250,000 to meet emer- | 


gency needs for Bibles in Indonesia. 
Churches and mission stations are 
making a desperate effort to stockpile 
Bibles before an embargo against the im- 
portation of all books published in lo- 


cally used languages goes into effect Dec. | 


aa 
If the entire $250,000 is raised, the 
society will also send paper and bind- 


ing materials for printing gospels and | 


New Testaments in Indonesia, but the 
printing equipment there is insufficient 
for producing whole Bibles and likely 
to stay so for some time. 

Priority is being given to sending 50,- 
000 Bibles in the Toba Batak language 


and 30,000 in Javanese and to helping 


the Netherlands Bible Society supply 
100,000 in the Indonesian language. 


Elect Evangelism Director 


The Rev. Leslie J. Ross has been | 


elected director of local church evange- 
lism for the Board of Evangelism. 

Mr. Ross has been with the board 
for 10 years, serving recently as director 
of its Department of Evangelistic Move- 
ments. 


In his new responsibility, Mr. Ross | 


will take over some of the work, includ- 








New FROM COKESBURY 


Audio-Visual 
Equipment Cabinet 


The latest achievement from Cokesbury is a creation of a compact 
storage cabinet for your audio-visual equipment and materials. 
Being only 38 inches wide, 48 inches high, and 18 inches deep, it 
takes less than five square feet of floor space, yet provides more 
than ample facilities for safe, dustproof storage of audio-visual 
items. There is room for over 168 filmstrips and corresponding 
scripts in two drawers mounted on slides; individual compartments 
for tape recorders and extra reels (spools); film strip projector; 
projector for 16 mm. sound and silent projection; record player and 
record storage rack with index holder. All compartments will ac- 
commodate items of equipment with room to spare. Storage cabinet 
is made from rust resistant steel and is finished in primed, baked 
gray enamel. Double door with cast aluminum cylinder lock handle 
provides easy access to the contents. Transportation extra from 
Nashville, Tennessee. Specify truck or rail shipment. Shipping wt. 
145 Ibs. [MR-3] . $199.95 


. %&Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 





ing interboard schools of instruction, car- 
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Board States Its Position on Angola Crisis 


by George Daniels 


A widely-circulated magazine has pub- 
lished in its November issue two contro- 
versial articles on the civil war in Angola. 

The authors, Brig. Gen. Frank L. 
Howley, vice-president of New York 
University, and Dr. Max Yergan, an 
American Negro who specializes in Af- 
rican affairs, leave no doubt of their 
favoritism for Portugal and their disdain 
for the forces of reform that are sweep- 
ing the northern sector of Angola. 

General Howley deals loosely and freely 
with the case histories of brutal murders 
committed by Africans who are in opposi- 
tion to the Portuguese government. But 
nowhere does he consider the ferocity 
with which well-armed Portuguese sol- 
diers and civilians have retaliated against 
the Africans. 

Dr. Yergan, however, is more preoc- 
cupied with attempting to persuade peo- 
ple that what has been going on in 
Mr. Daniels is assistant director of the De- 


partment of News Service of the Board of 
Missions. 


Angola since Mar. 15 is inspired by 
communists from the Congo. He bitterly 
attacks the United States for voting in 
favor of a United Nations resolution 
calling upon Portugal to “desist forthwith 
from repressive measures” in Angola, and 
claims that when he visited Angola he 
found “no trace” of genuine nationalist 
sentiment. 

The Methodist Board of Missions, 
however, has found it otherwise. Ever 
since the war between the Africans and 
Portuguese started, the board has re- 
ported both causes and results of the war, 
as obtained from incontrovertible sources 
inside Angola and board executives who 
have journeyed to Angola on numerous 
occasions. 

In a statement adopted Sept. 29 by its 
executive committee in New York, the 
board criticized the violence committed 
by both the Africans and Portuguese, but 
it also censured the “brutal and repres- 
sive conditions” which led Africans to 


revolt against the Portugues government 
in Angola in the first place. 

“Portuguese colonialism in Angola,” 
said the board, “is characterized by harsh 
practices involving a lack of economic 
advancement, few educational privileges 
or possibilities, and an economic system 
that borders on exploitation.” 

Portugal says that slavery does not 
exist in Angola, but when a government 
can force a man to work on roads with- 
out payment or to help a white man 
harvest his coffee and bag his cotton, it 
fosters something closely akin to slavery. 

Portugal says it has no racial bias and 
claims that all Africans can become 
citizens of Portugal when they have at- 
tained a certain educational level. Yet 
only about | per cent of all Africans in 
Angola are considered citizens, and no 
provision is made for the education of 
the masses. 

What is so disconcerting is that a 
prestigeous magazine would publish two 
extremely pro-Portugal articles in a single 
issue, and have no presentation of the 
impressive array of facts on the other side. 

(Reprints of the Board of Missions’ 
statement, The Crisis in Angola, are 
available on request from the Editorial 
Department, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27, N.Y.) 
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new publications 


for the work of the church 


~ just out 


1961 Generat MINuTES OF THE AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCES OF THE METH- 
opist CuHurcH, edited by Douglas 
Crozier. Council on World Service 
and Finance. $3, paper cover; $5, cloth 
cover. 

This 900-page book is an annual statis- 
tical review of The Methodist Church 
in the United States with some informa- 
tion regarding The Methodist Church 
everseas. 

Included are figures on membership, 
giving, property value, and other statis- 
tics for the general church, jurisdictions, 
conferences, districts, and local churches. 

Also included is a complete listing of 
Methodist ministers and bishops. For the 
first time the book will carry a complete 
list of missionaries in overseas service and 
a list of Methodist chaplains. 

This year’s volume also includes cur- 
rent decisions of the Judicial Council. 

Responsible for gathering the material 
for this book each year is the Department 
of Research and Statistics of the Council 
on World Service and Finance. 

Here, in one volume, is an over-all 


view of The Methodist Church. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Resource List in TEMPERANCE AND 
GeNneERAL WELFARE. Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns. Single copy free, 
additional copies, 25¢ each. 

This new 40-page resource list con- 
tains a greatly expanded list of materials 
dealing with the issues of temperance and 
general welfare. Each resource is de- 
scribed and carries a recommendation for 
use according to age groups. 

The booklet lists resources on alcohol 
problems, gambling, narcotics, smoking, 
juvenile delinquency, pornography, crime 
and rehabilitation, the church and social 
welfare, problems of the aging, medical 
care, mental health, population and 
planned parenthood, the role of sex in 
Christian living, and traffic safety. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue SocraL Creep or THe METHOopIST 
Cuurcn, by A. Dudley Ward. Board 
of Christian Social Concerns. $1.50. 
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This paperback book is written espe- 
cially for laymen, ministers, and students 
to acquaint them with the various aspects 
of the Methodist Social Creed. The 
main body of the book deals with the 
Social Creed as it is related to problems 
of the community and the world today. 

Author of the book is the associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Division of Human 
Relations and Economic Affairs of the 
Board of Christian Social Concerns. 

The book discusses and analyzes each 
of the main sections of the creed, includ- 
ing such issues as crime and juvenile de- 
linquency, civil liberties, religion and 
politics, problems of family life, and 
world peace. Each chapter includes dis- 
cussion questions for the reader’s use. 


Order from: Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Tue Hoty Scriptures tn ENGLISH AND 
Orner Lancuaces. American Bible 
Society. Free. 

Complete Bibles for as little as 90¢ 
each. New Testaments for 18¢. The 
Gospels for only 3¢ each. 

These are some of the items mentioned 
in the new 32-page illustrated catalog 
issued by the American Bible Society. 

This new catalog lists Scriptures, liter- 
ature, motion pictures, filmstrips, posters, 
and exhibits the society has produced for 
use by churches. The catalog includes 
Bible-reading helps as well as materials 
about the history of the English Bible 


and about the society’s own world-wide 
| ee 
; SOCIAL WELFARE 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE | 
/ \ Washington 2, D.C. 
Please send me: 
—__— Compassion and Community: An 
Appraisal of the Church’s 
Changing Role in Social Wel- 
fare, by Haskell M. Miller. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


—_— Paperback edition of above. $1.25. 


—__— Leader’s Guide for Compassion 
and Community: An Appraisal 
of the Church’s Changing Role 
in Social Welfare. 30¢ each. 


Name 


Address 


program of translation, publication, distri- 
bution, and encouragement of use. 
Here is help for many organizations in 
the local church, including the commis- 
sion on education, audio-visual commit- 
tee, good literature committee, commis- 
sion on missions, and the commission on 
membership and evangelism. 


Order from: American Bibie Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Dany Brste Reapinc List, 1962. 
American Bible Society. Single copy 
free; others, 2¢ each or 100 for 60¢. 
This list is published annually by the 

American Bible Society to encourage 

Christians to read their Bibles regularly. 
The schedule is printed in convenient 

bookmark form and features a two-color 

reproduction of the society’s newest 

World-wide Bible Reading poster. 

A passage from the Bible is suggested 


for each day of the year. Special readings 
are listed for Lent, Ascension Day, 
Mother’s Day, Pentecost, Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving, Advent, Universal 
Bible Sunday, and Christmas. Other 
readings cover the entire books of Luke 
and Acts. 

More than a million of these schedules 
are distributed annually. Churches may 
order them in quantity for distribution to 
members and others. Individuals may 
order for their own’ use and to distribute 
to friends. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR CHRIST 


Servic—E DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 
Please send me: 

_ Christmas for Christ (stamps). 
50 stamps on one sheet. 4 for 
$1, 12 for $2, 100 for $7.50, 
500 for $30, 1,000 for $50. 

Christmas for Christ (bulletin 
covers). 100 for $3.50. 

Christmas for Christ (window 
posters, 135/16 x 25% inches. 
50¢ each. 

_ The Pink Christmas Tree (a 
play). 40¢ each. 

__ Parties With Punch (punch rec- 
ipes). 50¢ each. 
___. Will Yours Be A Christmas Hol- 
lowday? (leaflet). 100 for $2. 
_ Christ and Praying Hands (pic- 
ture). $1 each. 
____._Interoffice Memo 
for $2. 


(leaflet). 100 


Name 


Address 


PRAYER AND DEVOTION 


Tue Uprer Room 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me: 


__. Family Worship for Special Days. 
by Edward D. Staples. 35¢, 12 
for $3.50. 

__. Three Times of Prayer, by Lowell 
B. Hazzard. 15¢, 8 for $1, 100 
or more, 8¢ each. 

Word Focusing: A New Way to 
Pray, by Charles and Martha 
Shedd. 50¢, 12 for $5. 

Moments With the Devotional 
Masters, compiled by Fred- 
erick Ward Kates. 75¢, 12 for 
$7.50. 

He Took the Cup, by Howard W. 
Ellis (available after Dec. 1). 
25¢, 12 for $2.50. 

The Promises of God, by Chester 
Warren Quimby. 20¢, 12 for 
$2. 

The Lordship of Christ for Youth, 
by C. B. Callaway. 20¢, 12 for 
$2. 

Meeting God in the Promises of 
the Bible, compiled by Claudia 
M. Higgins. 20¢, 6 for $1, 100 
for $12.50. 

. Finding God Again, by Frank A. 
Kostyn. 20¢, 6 for $1, 100 for 
$12.50. 

Meeting God Through the Epistles 
of John, by Charles A. Britt. 
20¢, 6 for $1, 100 for $12.50. 

Amount enclosed $ 


Name 


Address 


SOCIAL CREED MATERIALS 


SERVICE DEPARTMEN1 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
\ Washington 5, ea 
Please send me: 
_ The Social Creed (leaflet). 100 
for $2. 
_ The Social Creed of The Meth- 
odist Church, by A. Dudley 
Ward. Paperback, $1.50 each. 
Name 
Address 


STUDENT RECOGNITION DAY 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGE AND UNt- 
versity Reticious Lire 

Methodist Board of Education 

PO Box 871 

Nashville 2, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

Student Recognition Day \eaflet, 
including material for planning 
committee and service of wor- 
ship. Free. 


Name 


Address 


~, / Mail each coupon 
sf 
it’ | to address given. 
| 
Tue Encuisu Bisce in AMERICA, edited 
by Margaret T. Hills. American Bible 

Society. $13.50. 

This 520-page book is the first bibliog- 
raphy of all the editions of the Bible and 
New Testament published in English in 
America. The book has been a joint ven- 
ture of the American Bible Society and 
the New York Public Library. 

Miss Hills is librarian for the American 
Bible Society. 

Only Scriptures in English are in- 
cluded among the more than 2,500 en- 
tries. This book appears just 100 years 
after Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan’s well-known 
bibliography which included Scriptures 
in other languages. 

The new book includes editions for the 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths. 
Six indices provide helpful guides to 
publishers, translators, and editors. The 
book was in preparation for five years. 


Order from: American Bible Society, 


450 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Meruopist Service Projects. 1962. 
Interboard Committee on Christian 
Vocations. 15¢; 10 for $1; 100 for $9. 
This is the 1962 edition of the booklet 


upon which Methodists have come to 
rely for information about church voca- 
tions. 

The 64-page booklet lists all types of 
vocational opportunities within The 
Methodist Church, including _ local 
church, conference, and general church 
levels. 

Entries for the various vocational 
fields include explanations of the qualifi- 
cations and training required for each 
and a suggestion as to what the job 
prospects are. 

Also included is a listing of personnel 
officers of the various Methodist agencies 
to which interested youths or counselors 
may write for additional information. 

Here is a useful tool for ministers and 
others who counsel young people and for 
any person who has an interest in a 
Christian vocation. 

Some church groups may want to pur- 
chase additional copies to present to pub- 
lic school counselors and libraries. 


Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Beviers Tuat Count, by 
Harkness. Abingdon. $1. 


Georgia 


This is another in the Basic Christian 
Books series being published by Abing- 
don Press. 

Writing with her usual clarity and ap- 
peal to laymen, Dr. Harkness gives stir- 
ring affirmations of faith which present 
an illuminating picture of Christianity— 
what stands behind it, what makes it 
vital, and what makes it so applicable to 
every generation. 

The 128 pages contain 12 brief chap- 
ters with discussions of Christian belief 
in God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
Bible, and the Church. 

This is a book that can be used for 
group study as well as for individual 
instruction in. Christian beliefs. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Resources ror Worsuip, by Clarice 
M. Bowman. Association Press. $4.95. 
Here in 383 pages is step-by-step guid- 

ance in the preparation for, planning of, 

and participation in any worship experi- 
ence. 

The book offers fresh, meaningful aids 
to prayer and worship. It includes wide 
varieties of worship materials that cluster 
about the great concerns and seasons of 
the Christian life. 

Cross-indexing classifies material by 
themes and topics, types and uses, sources 
and authors, occasions and special days. 

Miss Bowman served for a number of 
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years on the staff of the Methodist Board 
of Education. She now is assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of religion at 
High Point College in North Carolina. 


Order from: Cokesbury Store serving 
your territory. 


Your CuurcH AND THE MISSIONARY 
Vistror, by Walter J. Leppert. Board 
of Missions. Free. 

Many a Methodist church makes a 
strenuous effort to obtain a missionary 
speaker—and then doesn’t know how to 
use him. 

The purpose of this leaflet is to help 
such churches. 

The leaflet suggests uses that can be 
made of the missionary visitor in the 
church, community, and elsewhere. It ex- 
plains financial arrangements and _ sug- 
gests courtesies to be extended to the 
visiting missionary. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


PANAMA, CROSSROADS OF THE WoRLD, 
by Walter K. Reitz. Board of Missions. 
Free. 

Methodists as a whole probably know 
as little about their work in Central 
America as anywhere in the world. The 
purpose of this pamphlet is to provide 
needed information about the work of 
Methodism in Panama. 

This is another in the series, “The 
Methodist Church at Work in Latin 
American Countries.” It can be used as a 
supplementary resource in relation to the 
1961-62 mission study theme, “The 
Christian Mission to Latin America.” 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


Peru, LAND oF THE INcas, by Elton A. 
Watlington. Board of Missions. Free. 
This is another in the series of pam- 

phlets entitled “The Methodist Church 

at Work in Latin American Countries.” 

It will be especially helpful to Method- 

ists during 1961-62 because of the mis- 

sion study theme, “The Christian Mission 
to Latin America.” 

This pamphlet serves as a valuable 
supplementary piece to both study books, 
Latin American Lands in Focus and 
Land of Eldorado. 

Included in the pamphlet is a map 
showing all Methodist centers in Peru. 
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Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


How To Srart A New Cuurcy, by H. 
L. Johns. Board of Missions. Free. 
The title of this new pamphlet indi- 

cates just what it is supposed to do—tell 

Methodists how to go about getting a new 

congregation under way. 

District superintendents, pastors, and 
laymen in cities, towns, and suburbs 
where new Methodist churches should 
be started will find this new publication 
helpful and to the point. 


Order from: Editorial Department, 
Methodist Board of Missions, 13th Floor, 
475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


£ 
problems? These order blanks 
will bring help your way. 


TEMPERANCE RESOURCE LIST 
, SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 
\ Please send me: 
—__— Resource List in Temperance and 
General Welfare. One copy 
free. More than one copy, 25¢ 


Name 


Address 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 
475 Riverside Dr., Room 1373 
New York 27, N.Y. 
Please send me: 
India Calls. Free. 
The Church and Human Need. 
Free. ; 
United Clothing Appeal folder. 
Free. 
United Clothing Appeal poster. 
Free. 
Share Our Surplus folder. Free. 
Share Our Surplus poster. Free. 


____ Korean Boys Ask Your Help 
(new folder). Free. 


The Three R’s of MCOR (gen- 
eral folder). Free. 


___. MCOR (new folder). Free 
Name 


Address 


\ ____. Music 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


TELEVISION, RADIO AND 
Fitm ComMISssION 


\ 1525 MaGavock St. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send me: 
—_— TRAFCO film catalog. Free. 
Name 


Address 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A-V SERVICES 

Methodist Board of Missions 

475 Riverside Dr., 13th Floor 

New York 27, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

From Latin America. 
12” long-playing record of 
South American Indian folk 
music, Christmas carols and 
Christian music. $3 postpaid. 


Name 


Address 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


CuurcH ATTENDANCE MOVEMENT 

General Board of Evangelism 

1908 Grand Ave. 

Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Please send me: 

___._ Let Us Go Into the House of the 
Lord (turnover chart). $7.50. 

—__. Church Attendance Plan (book- 
let). 10¢, 6 for 50¢. 

___. Visitor’s Guidance (folder). 100 
for $2. 

___. Friendly _‘Visitor’s Agreement 
(card). 100 for 60¢. 

—__ Church Attendance 
Assignment (card). 
60¢. 

—__. Church Members Loyalty Cov- 
enant (card). 100 for 60¢. 

—__. My Church Attendance Record 
(card). 100 for 60¢. 

Preparing at Home for the 
Church Worship Service. 100 
for $2. 

—___. Evangelistic Talent Sheet for 
Church Members. 100 for $2. 

—_— Bumper strips. 25 for $3. 

—__. World-Wide Church Attendance 
Movement (bulletin). 100 for 
$1.50. 

___. Hymnal bands. 100 for $1.50. 

—__ You Are Invited (post card). 
100 for $1. 

_____ Letterheads. 100 for $1. 

Idea Packet. 50¢ each. 


Visitor’s 


100 for 


Total amount of order $ 
(] Payment enclosed 
( Charge to my account 
Name 


Address 





Polish Pastors Need Help 


Methodist ministers and their families 
in Poland are in dire need of funds for 
food, clothing and other means of sus- 
tenance, according to a report from the 
Board of Missions. 

The Rev. J. A. Engle, a general sec- 
retary of the Joint Section of Educa- 
tion and Cultivation, visited Poland in 
August. “We desperately need 59 Christ- 
mas Advance Specials of $50 each for the 
relief of Polish pastors,” Dr. Engle re- 
ports. 

Money contributed for the pastors will 
be distributed through channels of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. 

Dr. Engle explained that in some 
cases a pastor, his wife, and three chil- 
dren are living on a salary as low as 
$60 a month. He said this is tragically 
inadequate, especially in a time of ris- 
ing costs in Poland. 

“Methodist churches, groups and indi- 
viduals who can take one or more $50 
Christmas Advance Specials will be ren- 
dering a wonderful service to our suffer- 
ing Methodist brethren in Poland,” Dr. 
Engle said. 

Funds for these Advance Specials 
should be sent to Dr. Gaither Warfield, 
MCOR, 13th Floor, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y., and marked “Help 
for Polish Preachers, Christmas, 1961.” 


Professors Share Ideas 


“Psychiatry, Religion, and Man” was 
the theme of the seventh annual Pacific 
Northwest Faculty Conference, held 
Nov. 3-4 at West Linn, Ore. 

Dr. Paul E. Johnson, professor of pas- 
toral psychology and director of the Pas- 
toral Counseling Service, Boston Uni- 
versity, delivered addresses on “Psy- 
chiatry Discovers Man” and “Religion 
and the Recovery of Man.” 

The professors also heard papers pre- 
sented by Alburey Castell, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Oregon, 
and Dr. Maxwell Jones, director of edu- 
cation and research at Oregon State Hos- 
pital. 

This conference, sponsored by the 
Board of Education, is planned by pro- 
fessors for professors. 


Expand ‘Upper Room’ 


Two more editions of The Upper 
Room soon will be published. 

The new editions in Bengali and 
Santali will be published in India, bring- 
ing the total for the world’s most widely 
used devotional guide to 40 editions in 
34 languages. 

Published by the Board of Evangelism, 
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The Upper Room is interdenominational 
and has a circulation of more than 3,- 
000,000 in more than 100 countries. 

Mrs. Gerald O. McCulloh has been 
selected to write the interpretations of 
the art that appears on the cover of the 
publication. 

Requests for 10 more editions, all in 
languages other than English are under 
consideration. 


New Filmstrip on Brazil 


The Living Harvest, a color filmstrip 

about Brazil, has been released by the 
American Bible Society in connection 
with the world mission study theme, 
“The Christian Mission in Latin Ameri- 
ca. 
The filmstrip shows the work of the 
Brazil Bible Society in translating, pub- 
lishing, and distributing the Scriptures. 
The accompanying record is in English 
on one side and Portuguese on the other. 
Showing time is 14 minutes. 

Order from the American Bible So- 
ciety, 440 Park Ave. S., New York 16, 
N.Y. Purchase price is $5 with the rec- 
ord and $3.50 with the written narra- 
tion only. 


Women Pledge Support 
For AMU, Congo, and UN 


The Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service meeting in New York in Sep- 
tember voted to give funds for Alaska 
Methodist University, to support the 
building of a peace center near the 
UN, and to launch a $2,000,000-home 
economics program in the Congo. 

For the first time the division, which 
represents 1,800,000 women, voted to 
contribute funds for the university. Pre- 
viously the project had been supported 
only by ‘the Division of National Mis- 
sions. The Woman’s Division contributed 
$10,000 for the 1961-62 academic year. 

The division also approved a $500,000 
non-interest loan to be applied toward 
the cost of a building to be located in 
UN Plaza. The peace center also will 
house the agencies of other denomina- 
tions which have activities in relation to 
the UN. 

The Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns working with other agencies has 
formulated the plans for the $2,000,000 
building. 

The Woman’s Division also launched 
an ambitious $2,000,000 program to 
raise the status of women in the Congo 
and to train them to become better 
homemakers and wives. 

The executive committee allocated 
$100,000 for immediate use toward the 
five-year program with provisions for 


additional funds up to $1,000,000. 

The remainder of the $2,000,000 will 
be sought from other boards and agen- 
cies. 

The project will be related to the 
Congo Polytechnic Institute, an inter- 
denominational educational —_ program 
closely related to The Methodist Church 
in finances, in personnel, and in ad- 
ministration. 

The project was developed with the 
help of Dr. Flemmie Kittrell, head of 
Howard University’s Home Economics 
Department, and also a Methodist. After 
two trips to the Congo since September, 
1960, Dr. Kittrell developed the pro- 
gram and the budget which the 
Woman’s Division adopted. 


Destroyer Crew Rebuilds 
Chaplain (Lt.) Lawrence E. Norton, 


a member of the Mississippi Conference, 
last summer was reminded that the 
Christian spirit enables men to do great 
things. 

A plan to raise $300 among the crew 
of the destroyer U.S.S. Laffey to help 
an Italian orphanage at Maranola blos- 
somed and bore fruit in a record four 
days. 

The crew donated $1,000, and some 
25 members of the crew took the small 
children at the Instituto Madre Raffaella 
on their first picnic. 

Then the men worked 15 hours each 
day for four days repairing plaster, sand- 
ing, and painting rooms and furniture 
—though local people doubted that their 
goal could be accomplished in such a 
short time. 


Methodists Study Abroad 


In its third year, the Methodist “Year 
of Study Abroad” program has attracted 
its largest number of participants. 

Nine students are studying at five 
colleges in four foreign countries under 
the auspices of the Board of Missions and 
the Methodist Student Movement. 

The Americans pay their own travel, 
study, and living expenses as there are 
no scholarship funds available through 
the Board of Missions. To be eligible 
students must have completed their 
sophomore year of college. The program 
is designed for undergraduates, but in 
special cases persons with a bachelor’s 
degree may be considered. 

Students this year are studying in 
India, the Philippines, Japan, and Mexi- 
co. 
Each year the number of participating 
students has increased—five the first 
year, seven the second, and nine this 
year. 
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Families Move: We Follow 
The idea: 


To provide a practical way, through 

) the church, to reach Methodists 

@ who have taken up their residence 
in the community. 


‘ar 


Most churches and pastors are well 
aware that new families often move into 
their community, and so have devised 
ingenious ways to reach newcomers 
quickly and welcome them in a big way. 

But is it not also a responsibility of the 
church which a family leaves to see that 
they are introduced to a new church 
home? 

Our commission on membership and 
evangelism had for years conscientiously 
written to non-resident members, a large 
percentage of which—especially those 
most distant—would never reply. 

We felt that we should develop a new 
method of personal contact, not only with 
the member but with the pastor of the 
Methodist church nearest his home. The 
following steps were worked out and de- 
veloped with tremendous results: 

For those who moved but remained 
within our annual conference, we wrote 
to the pastor of the church nearest their 
home. 

We located those outside our confer- 
ence with a little more effort: 

e We a bought a highway atlas of the 
United States and located the non- 
resident member’s present community on 
the map of his state. 

e We checked this location with the 
map of the U.S. by conferences, found in 
the General Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ference of The Methodist Church, find- 
ing the conference in which he now re- 
sided. (See Just Out, page 37.) 

e Also using the General Minutes, we 
looked up the pastor’s name in the list- 
ing of the appointments of that confer- 
ence. 

e We contacted that pastor, giving him 
helpful information about this family 
either by personal letter or reply cards 
available from Tidings, always using 
fastest mail available and paying return 
postage. 

e When we were in doubt about where 
the nearest church was located, we wrote 
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worked 


for 
us 


to the superintendent of that district. His 
street address is given before the listing of 
the churches of his district in the General 
Minutes. In every case they co-operated 
by sending on the information to the 
appropriate pastor. 

When writing the pastors it is usually 
necessary to use only the name of the 
church, community, and state and this 
information is available from the minutes. 

Then too, when people find out that 
the church they left has taken this much 
trouble to help them find a new church, 
they are a little more aware that the 
whole church has a real and personal 
interest in them. 

Peter WEAVER, pastor 
Methodist Church 


Vergennes, Vt. 


Missions School Is Family Affair 
The idea 


To encourage real church-wide 
participation this church set up its 

@ = missions-school program to include 
members of every age. 


A missions credo for our church would 
include three statements: 

e We believe in a church-wide school of 
missions. 

e We believe that this is the best way 
we can spend our time on a series of Sun- 
day nights. 

e We believe in careful planning. 

A corollary to all of this would be, 
“We believe our school in January, 1962, 
will be the best yet.” 

In January, 1960, with a church mem- 
bership of less than 500 we averaged 124 
persons present for four Sunday nights at 
our school of missions. In January, 1961, 
we were delighted when the average at- 
tendance for the four nights of our school 
increased to 168. Our goal for January, 
1962, is 200! 

We follow each year what we call the 
“Graceville Plan” for our church-wide 
school of missions. This plan was used 
at Graceville, Fla., when the Rev. Robert 
L. Wilson was there as pastor: 

5-5:30 p.m. Sandwich supper. Fami- 
lies bring sandwiches and we eat to- 
gether. Drinks are furnished by the 
church. Emphasis is placed on the “sand- 


wich” idea because we do not wish to 
spend any more time than necessary 
setting tables. Particularly we do not 
want our Marthas in the kitchen while 
the study groups are meeting. 

5:30-6:15 p.m. Groups for various 
ages in our church meet to study some 
phase of the Christian world mission. In 
our Sunday-morning church school we 
follow a closely-graded system. On the 
Sunday evenings of our church-wide 
school of missions we follow a group- 
graded system with a kindergarten group, 
primary group, junior group, junior high, 
senior high, and adults. 

For the adult group we use the church- 
wide study books; for the children and 
youth groups we use current world-mis- 
sion study materials offered by Friend- 
ship Press. 

6:15 to 7 p.m. We have an all-together 
period at which time we always use a film 
or filmstrip which we think will appeal 
to our whole group. In addition to films 
currently provided by the Methodist 
Publishing House we use films available 
from the American Bible Society and 
from American Leprosy Missions, Inc. 

We find that it is best for us to recruit 
leaders for the various groups from out- 
side those who usually work. with these 
groups in church school. This gives us 
an opportunity to involve more people in 
our work, and also gives our regular 
teachers and leaders an opportunity to 
be a part of a study group as they join 
in the adult study. 

We find that these factors contribute 
to the success of our school of missions: 
e A concerned and co-operative official 
board that allots our commission $150 
each year for local missionary education 
programs. 

e A concerned and active commission on 
missions that meets each month. 

e Other projects promoted are a special 
Lenten-Easter offering for missionary sup- 
port; sponsoring of all available mission- 
ary speakers all during the year. 

e An emphasis on family participation 
in the church-wide school of missions. In 
addition to all the study groups already 
listed, we provide nursery facilities. 

e As the date for our school of missions 
draws near we use every available means 
of publicity: posters, newspaper articles, 
and the church bulletin. On the first Sun- 
day last year we made the announcement 
in church in “dialogue form” with the 
pastor asking questions about a “school of 
missions.” Previously-prepared members 
of the missions commission “spontaneous- 
ly” answered questions from the floor. 

We recommend a: church-wide school 
of missions to every local church. 

Cuartes R. Britt, pastor 
First Church, 
Prattville, Ala. 
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YOURSELF 
A PRESENT? 


Make your church job easier 
and more productive— 


PURCHASE TWO 


METHODIST STORY 
BINDERS!! 


You can use one binder to or- 
ganize your 1961 issues into a 
handy indexed file of program 
resources and ideas. 


With the other you can begin 
to assemble your 1962 issues 
into a ready reference file of 
practical suggestions. 


Price: $1 each postpaid. 


Use the coupon below 


CoMMISSION ON PROMOTION AND 
CULTIVATION 
1200 Davis St. 


Evanston, II]. 


Please send me binders for 
Tue Metuopist Story at $1 each. 
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Jesus Christ—the Light of the World 


It seems something more than coinci- 
dence that the World Council of 
Churches, planning for its assembly now 
in session in India, chose as its general 
and study theme, “Jesus Christ—the 
Light of the World,” while The Meth- 
odist Church, through all its agencies 
and for all this quadrennium, is center- 
ing thought and study on “Jesus Christ 
Is Lord.” 

Perhaps it means that amid the ten- 
sions of the world and of life from which 
the church cannot escape, and would 
not escape if it could, Christian people 
are attempting to see through the smoke 
and the fog to the unique person and 
the unique purpose upon which and for 
which the church was founded. 

In a brochure with the title of its 
theme, the World Council of Churches 
discusses the claim which both the liv- 
ing Christ and his earthly church make 
for this uniqueness—“power over the 
world, power to give life to men.” 

This is the claim upon the hearts, 
minds, and activities of men which the 
church makes for its leader. The accept- 
ance of this claim, with all that it should 
mean in human conduct, is the sole pur- 
pose of organized Christianity. 

Fantastic and irrelevant to life as this 
claim and this conversation between God 
and man may seem to men who have 
never met or have only superficially 
known the Christ, its truth is attested to 
by millions who have walked and talked 
with him and served him through all 
the Christian centuries. 

“The world is God’s creation,” notes 
the council, “and it is the object of his 
redeeming love” through Christ. And it 
is this light, Christ himself, that must 
shine in and through the church. If the 
world (people and their ways and con- 
cerns) is to receive this further light 
from the Creator, it must be through the 


| witness, the sérvice, and the unity of 


churches and of individuals obedient to 
the claims, the message, and marked way 


and path of Christ. 


Witnessing—A Major Need 


Perhaps Christian witness to our be- 
liefs is the major need of the church 
and its people today. This is witness in 
the sense of living and doing in har- 
mony with our verbal or even assumed 
professions, as well as witness through 
service. This is witness through the effect- 
ing and manifestation of unity, under 


Christ, of all churches and all Christian 


Gs @ wt 


W. W. Reid 





brethren. Witnessing, and service which 
grows out of witnessing, center us again 
on the mission of Jesus Christ among 
men. 

Concerning this witness which men 
and churches must make, the council 
says: 

“The world in which we witness is 
God’s world. When we say ‘world,’ we 
have in mind the cataclysmic changes 
which are being produced by the struggle 
for racial equality, economic justice, and 
national dignity. We have in mind the 
scientific and technological work which 
splits the atom, penetrates outer space, 
and transforms agriculture and industry. 
We have in mind the bad and the good, 
the hopeful and the frightful, the two 
faces which the world shows to all of 
ee 
“The church has been commissioned 
to make disciples of all nations. This 
means that the local witness of every 
congregation is part of the total mission 
to the ends of the earth. It also means 
that in obedience to this command, Chris- 
tians are called to cross cultural, na- 
tional, and other boundaries in proclaim- 
ing the Gospel to all mankind. 

“Are only a few members of your 
congregation really concerned ‘to support 
missions’ in other countries? If so, why? 
Are Christians from other countries and 
races given an integral place in the 
prayers, witness, service and fellowship 
of your church? 


Ministry of the Laity 


“Much has been said about the lay- 
man as the spearhead of the church’s wit- 
ness. In fact, most church members 
seem unaware of their responsibility. 
They act as though this could be dele- 
gated entirely to the paid worker and 
the professional ministry. How can your 
church learn from and share in recent 
movements in which the ministry of the 
laity is being restored? . . . 

“Unity is essential to the Gospel of 
the one Lord and the one people. God 
is continually calling this one people to 
make one witness to Himself. It is to the 
one Lord that witness is borne and this 
constitutes the unity of the witness. . . . 

“To serve is part of the daily life 
both of individual Christians and of the 
churches. The daily work of the indi- 
vidual is more than a means of liveli- 
hood—it is service of the community. 
The churches are called to reach out 
effectively into the world through their 
efforts to serve in social structures.” 
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ADVANCE SPECIALS, see specific countries, Mis- 
sions 
The Advance: 
Methodism’s Response to 
(Werner) jl-Ag 7 
A Time to Move Forward (Parkin) 
AMU—A Continuing Challenge (Snoke) 
10 
We Can Help Stamp Out Illiteracy 
Jl-Ag 11 
Let’s Not Neglet the Far East (Brumbaugh) 
Jl-Ag 12 
The Three R’s of MCOR (Brockman) Jl-Ag 13 
How You Can Choose a Special (Belcher) Jl- 
Ag 15 
Advance Specials Bring You Close to Home 
Missions Projects (Parkin) Mr 16 
Program Resources Je 45 


AFRICA 

African Christians Hold Conference on Litera- 
ture Oc 36 

Appeal for Africa Oc 33 

Bishops’ Appeal for Africa: Ap 3 
Congo at the Crossroads (Booth) Ap 4 
Africa’s Greatest Need: Trained Christian 
Leaders (Daniels) Ap 5 
Relief for Africa’s Suffering (Warfield) Ap 7 
Appeal in Your Church, The Ap 8 
Call, The My 33 

Book Evangelist, The (Carroll) Ap 2 

Churches Give Africa Aid, But More Help Is 
Needed Ap 34 

Churches Give Congo Aid Mr 37 

Congo Institute Seeks Teachers No 42 

Consult on Africa Church Jl-Ag 40 

Guiding an Awakening (Shacklock) Oc 11 

Hungry for Education (Dodge) Je 2 

Indiana Methodists Will Pay for Congo Plane 
My 31 

Just Out: African Heritage Ap 38 

Labor—Africa’s Concern Too (Smith) Jl-Ag 3 

Open U. S. Colleges to Young Africans Oc 3 

Second Congo Withdrawal Mr 40 

Solidifying Force in Africa’s 
(Blake) Mr 25 

Surveys Africa Problems Ap 32 

This London Bridge Is Strong (Shepherd) Mr 27 

UNESCO Committee to Study Africa Problems 
Jl-Ag 40 

WCC Aids African Students No 39 

Wings for Our Congo Mission (Alexander) My 
30 


Alexonder, Paul, Wings for Our Congo Mission 
My 30 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, see Bible 


Anderson, Margaret J., Thank God for Grasshop- 
pers No 2 
Why Christmas? No 5 


Ang, Charles, 400 Miles in Search of Peace Mr 
2 


World Needs 


Jl-Ag 8 
Jl-Ag 


(Smyres) 


Turmoil, A 


ARMED FORCES, see Camp Activities 


ART 
Students View Religion Through the Arts No 8 


AUDIO-VISUALS, see Television, Radio and Film 
Filmstrips About Our Bible Mr 8 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 35 
Program Resources Je 35 

Your Church: Ja 20; Mr 22; My 20; Jl-Ag 23; 
Se 21; Oc 20 


Baker, Ralph E., The Radio or Television Inter- 
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Barbieri, Sante Uberto, The Challenge of Latin 
America Se 28 


Barringer, Bugs, Three New Methodist Colleges 
(North Carolina Wesleyan) Fe 30 


Bauer, Richard H., The Call to €hristian Vocation 
Je 12 


Belcher, Richard G., How You Can Choose a 
Special jl-Ag 15 


Bell, Otis W., Gifts of Love Build a Church Oc 2 


Bender, Richard N., Schedule Convocation for 
College Pastors Oc 31 


BENEVOLENCES 

Benevolence Report, Monthly: Ja 42; Fe 41; 
Mr 35; Ap 34; My 5; Je 53; Jl-Ag 35; Se 38; 
Oc 34; No 38; De 36 

Benevolence Reports by Conferences, first half 
1960-61 Fe 33; totals for year Se 33 
14-cent Wonder, The (Fisher) Je 43 
Program Resources Je 45 

Tithe: Under Law and Under 
(Keech) Je 47 

We Tripled Our Benevolence Giving in Three 
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Bergdoll, James R., 
Town Se 41 
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22 
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Sharing 
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It Worked for Us: Church Serves Air Base Ja 48 
Middies Find Warm Heart at Annapolis Church 
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CONFERENCES, see also Vocations 

Annual Conference: Methodism’s Basic Body 
(Lord) Ap 31! 

Just Out: General Minutes of the Annual Con- 
ferences My 36; 1961 General Minutes of the 
Annual Conferences of The Methodist Church 
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23 
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37 
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Relate Faith to Higher Education JI-Ag 36 
Schedule Convocation for College Pastors 
(Bender) Oc 31 
Scholarships Go to 5 Oc 46 
Seek Funds for St. Paul School of Theology, 
Methodist No 22 
Seminaries Report Growth at Home, Abroad 
Jl-Ag 35 
Seminary Enroliments Up Ap 35 
Set Educators’ Institute Jl-Ag 36 
Set Methodist Student Movement Conference 
Fe 39 
Six Receive Fellowships De 33 
Student Recognition Day De 35 
Students Receive Awards No 37 
Students View Religion Through the Arts No 
8 
Teamwork in a College Town (Bergdoll) Se 
41 
Three New Methodist Colleges 

Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. (May- 
nard) Fe 29 

North Carolina Wesleyan (Barringer) Fe 30 
Alaska Methodist University (Reid) Fe 31 
To Establish Virginia Wesleyan College No 39 
Work for the Church This Summer Fe 36 


General Board of 

Personnel Changes: Lapo, Zeigler Se 37; Fair 
Se 40; Nankervis, Couch Oc 30; Corzine No 
41; Mereness De 34 


Local Church 

see also Race Relations, 
Bible 

Casual Communicators, The (Wolseley) Mr 3 
Children’s Day Program Ja 38 
Children's T.V. Show My 6 

Christian Education Week—Sept. 
(Lindecker) Jl-Ag 5 

Church Library, The: Altar for the Mind 
(Zelley) Mr 43 

Church School Leaders Can Learn in Summer 
(Thompson) Ap 27 

Educators Outline ’°61 Program Mr 36 
Emphasize Bible Study Fe 13 

Evangelism in the Church School Ja 23 

Film Explores Meaning of Adult Classes No 36 
Here Are the 1961 Schools Ap 28 

Interest in Camping Grows Je 54 

It Worked for Us: Nativity Figures Replace 
Toys Oc 40 

Just Out: From Youth to Adulthood, Adults 
Through the Middle Years Ja 46-47; Guided 
Reading for Church School Leaders, The Con- 
ference Executive Secretary and His Work 
Fe 44; Purposes and Program, Child and 
Church Mr 47; Facing Ourselves, The Wit- 
nessing Fellowship, Teaching in the Church 
School Ap 37-38; Retarded Children: God's 
Children, Play Activities for the Retarded 
Child, Leaflets and Booklets on Christian 
Education in the Local Church, Young 
Adults—Young Churchmen, Personal Growth 
in Christian Service My 38; Some Good 
Books for Parents Je 55; The Church and 
the Exceptional Person jJIl-Ag 46; Methodist 
Officer's Handbook, The Local Church in 
Methodism, Christian Insights for Marriage, 
The Young Child and Missionary Education, 
MYF Manuals Se 43-46; Cluster Groups, 
How to Make a Small Church School Better, 
Adult Education in The Methodist Church, 
Helping Youth Make ‘Vocational Choices, 
A-V Tools for Your MYF Oc 37-38; Christian 
Affirmations, The Church and the Exceptional 
Person, Living and Learning in God’s World, 
Not .Our Own, The 1962 International Les- 
son Annual, The Methodist Sunday Evening 


Social Concerns, 


24-30 


Fellowship Manual No 44; Beliefs That Count 
De 38 

Lab Schools Increase Jl-Ag 40 

Let’s Go to Church on Sunday Night (Dew) 
Ja 29 

Local Church, Div. of—Facts about jl-Ag 37 

Name Conference Leaders Oc 30 

*New Curriculum for Methodist Children 
(Peterson) De 13 

Our Ministry to Handicapped Children (Mc- 
Carty) My 9 

Plan Teachers’ Workshop Ap 29 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 18-20 
Program Resources Je 20-21 

Schedule Young Adult Workshops Fe 40 
*Skippy and the Fourth R (motion picture) 
My 22 

Talk Back in Church (Underwood) Fe 47 

Use Methodist Literature Fe 40 

Vacation Church School Projects (Wilson) My 
8 

What Oldsters Taught Us (Varnado) Ja 9 
Your Church: Ja 17; Fe 18; Mr 17; Ap 23: 
My 19; Jl-Ag 22; Se 20; Oc 15; No 16; De 19 


Secondary Schools 
Indian Heads India High School Fe 39 


Edwards, Philip C., A Bold Look at the Urban 
Church Je 10 


Ensley, F. Gerald, A Challenge in Christian Living 
De 27 


EVANGELISM (AND MEMBERSHIP) 

see also Christian Social Concerns, Stewardship 
and Finance, Lay Activities 

Angry Teacher Becomes a Christian, An (John- 
son) Mr 2 

Better Training Makes Better Members (Joren- 
sen) Mr 23 

Calling the Unchurched De 4 

Christmas Again (filmstrip) No 6 

Christmas Is for Christ No 5 

Church Attendance Materials De 5 
Co-operation on the Paynesville Circuit (Drake) 
Oc 25 

Do You Talk to Cab Drivers? (Taylor) Jl-Ag 25 
Evangelism Board Offers Aids to Richer Com- 
munion Experience (Ferguson) Se 14 
Evangelism, General Board of—Facts about Fe 
37 

Evangelism in the Church School Ja 23 
Evangelism Nets Increase Oc 31 

Evangelism Triggers Chain Reaction (Rogers) 
jl-Ag 30 

Expand ‘Upper Room’ De 40 

Family Worship De 3 

Form Evangelism Group Ap 29 

400 Miles in Search of Peace (Ang) Mr 2 

In Land After Land the Rising Sun Finds Re- 
lief Work in Progress (Brockman) Se 12 

It Worked for Us: Evangelistic Meetings Stress 
Jesus Christ Is Lord! Fe 48; Church Displays 
Religious Books Oc 40; Letters Create Church 
Image No 48; Families Move: We Follow De 

41 

Just Out: How Mama Did It, A Small Member- 
ship Packet, They Went Forth—Two by Two, 
How to Organize and Conduct Lay Visitation 
Evangelism in the Local Church, A Large 
Membership Packet, Manual for the Commis- 
sion on Membership and Evangelism, Toward 
an Understanding of the Carpenter’s Son Fe 
44-45; The Care and Keeping of Church 
Members, The Authority of the Bible in 
Christian Beliefs, The Gospel We Preach, Read 
Us the Bible, Mother, The Upper Room Dis- 
ciplines for 1961 Mr 45; The Family Reading 
the Bible Together, They Went Forth—Two 
by Two (chart), They Went Forth—Two by 
Two (booklet), The Teaching of Jesus for 
Evangelism, Spiritual Life for Methodist Chris- 
tians Ap 37; The Three Times of Prayer, 
Moments With the Devotional Masters, Hand- 
book Series, On Fishing With a Net My 37-38; 
How to Conduct Family Worship, Word Fo- 


THE METHODIST STORY 





cusing: A New Way to Pray Je 55; Jesus and 
Discipleship, Organizing The Local Church for 
Effective Lay Visitation Evangelism, Method- 
ism's Road to Radiance Jl-Ag 45; Materials for 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial Se 44; The 
Lordship of Christ for Youth, Meeting God 
in the Promises of the Bible, Finding God 
Again, The Promises of God Oc 37; Meeting 
God Through the Epistles of John, The Prom- 
ises of God No 45 

Leaders Stress Small Group Evangelism Se 22 

Lent: A Time .for Renewal and Witnessing 
(Thomas) Ja 25 

Man Called Pete, A (Wilson) No 43 

Middies Find Warm Heart at Annapolis Church 
Se 8 

Most Anything Can Happen in the Day of a 
Carrier Chaplain (Zoller) Se 10 

New Life for the Downtown Church 
My 27 

Non-Attender’s Prayer Letter, A De 5 

One Day (World-wide Communion Sunday) Se 
7 

Personnel Changes: MacLeod, Rogers Ja 39; 
Deshler, Whittle Se 37; Gatlin No 41; Ross 
De 35 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 27-29 

Program Resources Je 29 

Programs Set New Record 
39 

’61 Upper Room Citation Goes to Sockman Ap 
29 

Small Groups Explore Big Ideas (Hager) 
31 

They Keep the Family Spirit 
25 

This Layman Practices What He Preaches (Zim- 
merman) Oc 34 

Time for Spiritual Renewal, A (Walker) Fe 11 

Two Birthdays for Methodist Christians (Jones) 
Ap 9 

Virginia Members Knock on Every Door (Card- 
well) Oc 32 

Week of Prayer Nears No 37 

What Reformation Day Means to Methodists 
(Daves) Se 3 

Where Is The Methodist Church Going? (Den- 
man) Je 3 

Why Christmas? (Anderson) No 5 

Win Members in Virginia My 29 

Your Church: Ja 18; Fe 19; Mr 18; Ap 22; 
My 17; Jl-Ag 21; Se 19; Oc 16; No 15; De 19 


Eversole, Finley, Calling All Students! JIl-Ag 43 
motive Ja 27 


FAMILY LIFE 

Looking Toward National Family Week Mr 9 
Set Date for Family Life Conference Fe 12 
Start With the Family Pew Ja 41 
Suggestions for National Family Week 
dolph) Ap 11 

Three Agencies Organize Ja 39 


(Daves) 


(Upper Room) Oc 


jl-Ag 


(Johnston) Fe 


(Ran- 


Fanning, O. B., Freedom Caravan Helps Cuban 
Refugees Se 38 


FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING AND SERVICE, see 
also World Service, Overseas Relief 
Communion Offering May Go to Fellowship 
Mr 10 
Program Resources Je 45 
We Share Through Communion Offerings (Simp- 
son) Je 53 


Ferguson, Edward, Jr., Evangelism Board Offers 
Aids to Richer Communion Experience Se 14 


Fisher, Elliott L., 14-cent Wonder, The Je 43 
World Unity, A No 3 

Glazier, Robert C., Tips on Broadcasting Church 
News De 15 

Golden, Charles F., It’s Time to Rediscover Our 
Faith Je 5 


GOOD LITERATURE 
Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 42 
Program Resources Je 42 


DECEMBER 1961 


Gross, John O., Forward From Strength My 12 


Hager, Alfred D., Small Groups Explore Big Ideas 
Jl-Ag 31 


Harbecke, Ruth M., Warren Meets Ida Oc 21 


Harbour, C. E., Jr., Your Part in Recruitment Jl- 
Ag 16 


Hardin, Paul, Jr., The Christian Family Doesn't 
Need to Drink (Commitment Day) Oc 5 


Held, R. Burnell, 
Jl-Ag 26 


Is the Earth Still the Lord’s 


Hildreth, C. H. How a Pastor Wins Young Men 
Ap 16 


Hollingsworth, S. William, Disarmament in Jones- 
ville Mr 28 


Holmgren, Laton E., Patterns in Partnership No 13 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES, 
Personnel 

Best Is Yet. . . , The (Selin) Ja 7 

Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 

Board Moves fn December De 1 

*Consider a Hospitals and Homes Career (Reyn- 
olds) My 23 

Dedicate Sarawak Hospital Ap 32 

Golden Cross in Action (Brett) No 31 
Hospitals and Homes, Board of—Facts about 
My 21 

It Worked for Us: Ministers Attend Hospital 
Clinic Jl-Ag 47 

Just Out: You Asked? Ja 47; You Were Chosen 
My 39; On Hosts and Guests Se 43; Bless 
Your Heart!, So You're Getting Well No 46 
Oeschger Cites Gains Made in 1960 Ap 35 
Personnel Changes: Taggart No 41 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 36 
Program Resources Je 36 

Retirement (movie) Mr 33 

Your Church: Ja 19; Mr 22; Ap 24; My 21; 
Jl-Ag 24; Se 20; Oc 20; No 19; De 22 


HUMAN RELATIONS 

Central Jurisdiction Convocation to Consider 
Racial Policy No 42 

Challenge in Community Action, The 
Ja 13 

Challenge in Our Sharing, The (Clark) Ja 11 
Challenge in the Church School, The (Dixon) 
Ja 12 

Division Moved to Washington De 1 

Just Out: Let Love Be Genuine Mr 46 

Race Relations Delegates Suggest Specific Ac- 
tions Je 51 

Race Relations Offering Necessary Part of Sup- 
port of Negro Colleges Ja 11 

Toward Better Human Relations (Ward) No 11 
Your Church: Fe 16 


INDIA 
India Churches May Merge Ap 34 
Shipstone Heads Thoburn College Se 37 


IT WORKED FOR US 

see also topics pA 

Monthly feature: Ja 48; Fe 48; My 40; Je 57; 
Jl-Ag 47; Se 48; Oc 40; No 47; De 41 


JAPAN 
Just Out: Blueprint for New Churches in Japan 
Ja 47 


JESUS CHRIST 
gram 


see also Missionary 


(Smith) 


1S LORD, see Quadrennial Pro- 


*Johns, H. L., Church Extension—Study and Ac- 
tion Se 30 


Johnson, Gerhard T., An Angry Teacher Becomes 
a Christian Mr 2 


Johnston, James H., They Keep the Family Spirit 
Fe 25 

Wisconsin’s Plan for Christian Vocations Mr 
30 


Jones, George H., Two Birthdays for Methodist 
Christians Ap 9 


Jorensen, Stuart A., Better Training Makes Better 
Members Mr 23 


JURISDICTIONS 
Morris Elected Secretary of South Central Juris- 
diction Ja 39 


JUST OUT 

see also topics 

Monthly feature: Ja 45; Fe 44; Mr 45; Ap 37; 
My 36; Je 55; Jl-Ag 45; Se 43; Oc 37; No 44; 
De 37 , 


Keech, William J., The Tithe: Under Law and 


Under Grace Je 47 


KOREA 

Elect President for Ewha De 34 
Korea Church Advances No 20 
Win Students in Korea Ja 39 


LATIN AMERICA, see also specific country 
Challenge of Latin America, The (Barbieri) Se 
28 

Conference Held in Peru De 32 

Let’s Visit Latin America (Williams) De 11 
Will Choose Latin Bishop Oc 30 


LAY ACTIVITIES, see also Public Relations 
Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 
Board Moves in December De 1 
Calling All Men! (Cryer) Mr 11 
Cite Laymen As ‘Peace Corps’ Examples Jl-Ag 6 
Help for Administrators Jl-Ag 36 
It Worked for Us: Lay Leaders’ Workshops 
Work! Ja 48; Fishhooks ‘Catch’ Men 
Lay Activities, Board of—Facts about Ja 38 
Laymen Are Evangelists Se 22 
Manpower in Action (Calame) My 28 
Personnel Changes: Sorenson Ap 33; Stout jl- 
Ag 38 
Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 40-41 
Program Resources Je 41 
Sharing and Inspiration Highlight Purdue Meet- 
ing Oc 36 
What Do Laymen Think? No 34 
You Shall Be My Witnesses (Cryer) Se 5 


Lear, Robert, A Firsthand Look at the UN Se 
23 


LIBRARY LOAN SERVICE 
Monthly feature: Ja 43; Fe 38; Mr 48; Ap 36; 
My 34; Jl-Ag 34; Se 36; No 33 


Lindecker, Wayne M., Jr., Christian Education 
Week—Sept. 24-30 Jl-Ag 5 


LOCAL CHURCH EMPHASIS 
Agencies Discuss Local Church Jl-Ag 37 
Hearing Aids ... (Daves) Ja 14 
It Worked for Us: Churches Show Appreciation 
Ja 48; Parish Council Is Successful Je 57 


Lord, John Wesley, Annual Conference: Method- 
ism’s Basic Body 


Lugg, Thomas B., Three Steps in Obtaining Insur- 
ance No 26 


Maynard, Edwin H., Three New Methodist Colleges 
(Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C.) Fe 
29 


Mathews, James K., Our Finest Gift: Their Fu- 
ture Fe 6 


McCarty, Margie, Our Ministry to Handicapped 
Children My 9 ; 


McCulloh, Gerald O., To Interpret the Task Ap 
15 


McGiffin, James, From Florida to Alaska With 
the Gospel Ja 2 


METHODISM, see also Education, Local Church: 
Just Out 
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Annual Conference: Methodism’s Basic Body 
(Lord) Ap 31 

Expect 10 Million Members J!-Ag 40 

Goodrich Speaker on Methodist Series of The 
Protestant Hour Fe 39 

It's Time to Rediscover Our Faith (Golden) Je 
5 

Just Out: Methodism and Society in Historical 
Perspective, 1961 Methodist Directory My 39; 
Methodism in Washington Je 55 
Patterns in Partnership (Holmgren) 
Statistics Show Growth Ja 20 
Two Birthdays for Methodist Christians (jones) 
Ap 9 


No 13 


METHODIST MEN, see Lay Activities 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 

Plan Northeastern Service Center Ap 32 


*Miller, Clarence P., Outreach at Tipp City Jl-Ag 
28 


Miller, Haskell M., The Church and Social Wel- 
fare My 25 


MINISTRY, see also Education: Colleges, Univer- 
sities, Seminaries 

Day for the Ministry, A: Ap 14 
To Interpret the Task (McCulloh) Ap 15 
The Minister and His People (Smith) Ap 16 
Some Program Ideas Ap 16 
How a Pastor Wins Young Men 
Ap 16 
A Service of Worship for Ministry Sunday Ap 
17 

Just Out: TV-Radio Ministry Leaflets Mr 47 
It Worked for Us: Ministers Attend Hospital 
Clinic Jl-Ag 47 

Ministry Sunday Mr 10 

Polish Pastors Need Help De 36 


MISSIONS 

see also One Great Hour of Sharing, Social 
Concerns, Advance Specials, Camp Activities 
Advance Specials Bring You Close to Home 
Missions Projects (Parkin) Mr 16 

Angry Teacher Becomes a Christian, An (john- 
son) Mr 2 

Board States Its Position on Angola Crisis De 36 
Board Suggests Overseas Boards Form Mr 38 
Borneo Mission Has New Buildings Ja 36 
Commandos in Pakistan Fe 2 

Co-operation in Missionary Witness (Smith) De 
9 

Effects of Mission Grow De 32 

Expand Ministry in Algeria Ja 36 

Four Causes (Mohn) Ja 21 

400 Miles in Search of Peace (Ang) Mr 2 
From Florida to Alaska With the Gospel (Mc- 
Giffin) Ja 2 

Gifts of Love Build a Church (Bell) Oc 2 
Goodwill Aids Handicapped No 22 

Hands of Prayer De 25 

Indian Laymen to Supervise Finances De 32 
It Worked for Us: Mission Fests Aid World 
Service My 40; Used Medical Books Aid Mis- 
sions Je 57; Panel Outlines WSCS Work No 
47-48; Missions School Is Family Affair De 41 
Just Out: Advance Specials Leaflets, West Pak- 
istan, Southern Rhodesia, 1961 Prayer Calen- 
dar Ja 45-46; Advance Leaflets, Mission for 
Today, Bright Horizons, Who Are the Chinese 
in Dispersion? Fe 45-46; 40 Years of Agri- 
cultural Missions Mr 45; Methodist Missions 
Overseas, Advance Specials Leaflets, Argentina, 
Beyond Cotabato, God’s Mission and Ours 
My 36-37; Mission Work Book, Advance 
Specials Leaflets, Enlarged Listing of Recom- 
mended Audio-Visuals Ji-Ag 45-46; Educa- 
tion for Mission, May We Help You?, Ad- 
vance Leaflets Se 44-45; The Theology of the 
Christian Mission, Publication of the Ameri- 
can Leprosy Missions, Church-School Plan- 
ning, Advance Specials Leaflets, Leprosy Mis- 


46 


(Hildreth) 


sions in Latin America, Preliminary Planning 
Oc 38-39; 1962 Prayer Calendar, Questions 
About Taiwan, Chile, An Open Door, A 
Double Dividend No 45-46 

Kimbrell Heads Goodwill Industries No 41 
Leiffer Plans Overseas Research Jl-Ag 40 
Lists Medical Needs No 22 

*Measure of Success, The (motion picture) No 
30 

Miss Titus to Make Missions Study Ap 32 
Mission Church Gives No 36 

Mission Post Internationa! (Perryman) Fe 2 
Mission Study Themes and Resources (Sprinkle) 
Se 27 

Mission to Panama and Costa Rica Wins 661 Ap 
33 


Missionary Personnel 

Asians ‘Go into . . . World’ Ap 31 
Becoming a Missionary No 29 

Biggest Bargain in the World (Smyres) Fe 13 
Is There a Missionary Candidate in Your 
Church? Ja 31 

It’s Easy Money to Raise (Redmond) Fe 14 
It Worked for Us: Missionary Grows Apace 
My 40; Study Life of Missionaries Je 57 
Launch Unified Program for Missionary Train- 
ing Ap 29 

Layman to Missions Post My 34 

Missionaries Return to Mission Fields Ja 36 
Need Special-Term Missionaries Fe 28 
New ‘3s’ Begin Work Se 40 

Support of Missionaries Rises Ja 40 
Will You Help Recruit Missionaries? 
liams) No 27 

Workers Return to Congo Ja 41 

National Missions, Div. of—Facts about Se 36 

Offer Filmstrips on Bible Work in Congo Ja 37 

Our Mission Today (Wilkins) Mr 15 

Personnel Changes: Redmond, Closson, Hicks 
Mr 38; Daniels Ap 33; Hess, Wegner, Web- 
ster, Byar, Guffick jl-Ag 38; Bartless, Wil- 
liams, Wilson, Huff Oc 30; Anderson, Correll, 
Jenkins, Kenney, Leonard, Little, Hess, Huff, 
Struchen De 34 

Pools and Oceans ja 42 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 22-23 

Program Resources Je 24 

Set Date for WSCS Assembly No 36 

Set Worldwide Missions Goals Mr 40 

Strawberries in January (Shamblin) ja 3 

Study books for 1961-62 available Se 46 

Study Theme: Our Mission Today (Reid) Je 7 

Support for Overseas Missions Increases Mr 35 

Tuning in to God (Chain) No 23 

12 Serve Home Missions No 41 

Woman’s Division Produces Missions 
Packet Ja 38 

Women Pledge Support for AMU, Congo and 
UN De 40 

Women’s Work: 
(Nall) No 4 

World Council and _ International 
Council May Merge Ja 37 

World Missions, Div. of—Facts About De 33 

Your Church: Ja 15; Fe 20; Mr 19; Ap 21; 
My 16; Jl-Ag 20; Se 17; Oc 17; No 18; De 18 


(Wil- 


Study 


Same Problems Everywhere 


Missionary 


Mohn, E. Harold, Four Causes Ja 21 
Life Begins at ? Fe 42 


Murphy, B. P., Needed—1,600 New Congrega- 
tions Je 9 

Safeguarding Your Church Against Fire, Storm, 
and Theft No 25 


MUSIC 

Choose Hymnal Editor Ja 38 

Cokesbury Offers Help for Local Music Leaders 
My 33 

Lapo to Direct Music Ministry Se 37 

Poll Pastors on Hymnal Revision Mr 38 


Nall, Frances, Women’s Work: Same Problems 
Everywhere No 4 


NATIONAL COUNCIL CF CHURCHES 
Explains Division’s Reorganization No 38 


Just Out: Communism and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches Mr 47 

Layman Heads National Council Fe 41 

*One Spirit . . . a Common Concern (Tate) Ap 
12 

Personnel Changes: Rohn Currie De 34 
Spencer New BFC Head Ap 33 


ON A WIDE CIRCUIT (Reid) 
Monthly feature: Ja 36; My 29; Jl-Ag 32; Se 
6; No 39; De 42 


ONE GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 
*Explanation of One Great Hour, An Fe 5 
Four Causes (Mohn) Ja 21 
Free Aids to Promote One Great Hour Fe 6 
Our Finest Gift: Their Future (Mathews) Fe 6 
In a World of Suffering (Warfield) Fe 7 
A New and Needed Ministry to Our Men in 
Service (Brumbaugh) Fe 9 
Offering Will Help Three Missions at Critical 
Spots (Parkin) Fe 10 
Program Resources Je 45 
Purposes for Which Offering Will Be Devoted 
Mr 10 


OVERSEAS RELIEF 

see also One Great Hour of Sharing, specific 
countries, Advance Specials, Travel: Just Out 
Dedicate Refugee Home Oc 26 

In Land After Land the Rising Sun Finds Re- 
lief Work in Progress (Brockman) Se 12 

It Worked for Us: Overseas Dinner Is Suc- 
cessful Jl-Ag 48 

Just Out: Homeless No More Mr 46; Bring 
Forth the Children Ap 38; The Church and 
Human Need My 38; Korean Boys Ask Your 
Help Se 44 

Man on the Doorstep (motion picture) Oc 4 
MCOR Makes Allocations Oc 26 
MCOR—Relief Arm of the Church (Brockman) 
Je 52 

Need Refugee Sponsors No 37 

Program Resources Je 45 


PAKISTAN 
Organize New Pakistan Conference Ap 35 


Parkin, Charles, Advance Specials Bring You 
Close to Home Missions Projects Mr 16 
Offering Will Help Three Missions at Critical 
Spots Fe 10 

*Puerto Rico’s Dr. Angel My 2 

Time to Move Forward, A jl-Ag 8 


PEACE AND WORLD ORDER 

Division Moved to Washington De | 

Just Out: What Can You Do for Peace?, Peace 
and World Order Mr 47 
Peace and World Order, 
about No 42 

Your Church: Fe 17; Mr 21; Ap 21 


PENSIONS 

Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 

Board Moves in December De | 

Combine Pensions Offices Jl-Ag 41 

Five Conferences Set Se 40 

Growth in Pension Funds De 40 

New Medical Care Program (Weed) Se 15 
Pensions, Board of—Facts about Jl-Ag 36 
Personnel changes: Weed Ja 38; Bentley Ap 33; 
Dare jil-Ag 38 


PERIODICALS 

Christian Advocate and Together Move in De- 
cember De 1 

Cite ‘Methodist Story’ Je 54 

Detweiler Edits Florida Methodist No 41 
Editor on Missions Tour No 39 
Magazine Helps to Build Oc 39 
‘Methodist Layman’ Alters Format Se 40 
Methodist Story Moves in December De 1 
motive (Eversole) Ja 27 

‘Religion in Life’ Moves No 41 

Seaman Heads Publishers My 34 

Stiles New motive Editor Se 37 


Division of—Facts 


Perryman, Leonard, Mission Post International 


Fe 2 
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Peterson, Edward C., New Curriculum for Method- 
ist Children De 13 


PHILIPPINES 
Just Out: Beyond Cotabato My 36 
Methodists Organize New Conference Fe 39 


PROGRAM PLANNING see also It Worked for Us, 
Your Church 
Church Program Information, 
64 
New Tools for Program Building Mr 32 
Year’s Work in 
Education Je 18 
Missions Je 22 
Stewardship Je 25 
Evangelism Je 27 
*Social Concerns Je 30 
Worship Je 33 
Audio-Visuals Je 35 
Hospitals and Homes Je 36 
Vocations Je 37 
Wills and Legacies Je 38 
Methodist Men Je 40 
Good Literature Je 42 


PROMOTION AND CULTIVATION 

Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 

Commission Moves in December De 1 

Life Begins at ? (Mohn) Fe 42 


PUBLICATION 
Three Agencies Organize Ja 39 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 
Se 40 

Methodist Information Moves in December De 1 

Help for Administrators Jl-Ag 36 

Help for Church Managers Se 40 

How to Keep Your Knees From Knocking 
(Daves) De 23 

Let’s Put the Gospel on the Road (Titus) Fe 27 

Open Methodist Information Office in Charlotte 
Se 39 

Personnel changes: Woodring Fe 39 

What About Church Advertising? (Radder) Mr 
41 


1961-62 Je 59- 


PUERTO RICO see also Education: Colleges, Uni- 
versities, Seminaries 

Methodists in Puerto Rico Report 1960 Gains 
My 32 

*Puerto Rico’s Dr. Angel (Parkin) My 2 


QUADRENNIAL PROGRAM 

Becoming Faithful Stewards (Briggs) Ap 25 
Bold Look at the Urban Church, A (Edwards) 
Je 10 

Brief Syracuse Pastors on Quadrennial Program 
Ap 35 

Call to Christian Vocation, The (Bauer) Je 12 
Church and Campus (Bollinger) Je 13 

It’s Time to Rediscover Our Faith (Golden) Je 15 
Jesus Christ Is Lord: Outline of the Quadrennial 
Program 1960-64 Je 58 
Needed—1,600 New Congregations 
Je 9 

Not Our Own... (Stout) Je 16 
Peace—Key to Any Future (Will) Je 15 
Quadrennial Emphases in 1961-62 Je 6 

Study Theme: Our Mission Today (Reid) Je 7 


RACE RELATIONS see Human Relations 


(Murphy) 


Radder, Joseph H., What About Church Advertis- 
ing? Mr 41 


Randolph, Mrs. Milton, Suggestions for National 
Family Week Ap 11 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Personnel Changes: Crozier Oc 30 

Redmond, Donald E., It’s Easy Money to Raise 
Fe 14 


Reid, W. W., On a Wide Circuit Ja 36; My 29; 
Jl-Ag 32; Se 6; No 39; De 42 
Study Theme: Our Mission Today Je 7 


DECEMBER 1961 


Tnree New Methodist Colleges (Alaska Meth- 
odist University) Fe 31 


*Reynolds, Thelma Ann, Consider a Hospitals and 
Homes Career My 23 


Rogers, Amos, Evangelism Triggers Chain Reaction 
Jl-Ag 30 


Sandlin, John Lewis, Calling the Unchurched De 4 


Sanford, Glenn F., Rural Life Sunday—May 7 Mr 
13 


Selin, B. W., The Best Is Yet... Ja 7 
Shacklock, Floyd, Guiding an Awakening Oc 11 


Shamblin, Darrell, Firsthand Look at the UN, A 
Se 23 
Strawberries in January Ja 3 


Shaw, Rodney, World Order Sunday Se 25 


Shepherd, Melvin L., This London Bridge Is Strong 
Mr 27 


Shirley, Riley, We Tripled Our Benevolence Giv- 
ing in Three Months Je 46 


Simpson, Oscar L., Warren Meets Ida Oc 21 
We Share Through Communion Offerings Je 53 


Smith, Emerson W., Challenge in Community Ac- 
tion, The Ja 13 
Labor—Africa’s Concern Too Jl-Ag 3 


Smith, Eugene L., Co-operation 
Witness De 9 


Smith, W. Thomas, The Minister and His People 
Ap 16 


Smyres, Roy S., Biggest Bargain in the World Fe 
13 
We Can Help Stamp Out illiteracy Jl-Ag 11 


Snoke, H. Conwell, AMU—A Continuing Challenge 
Jl-Ag 10 


SOCIAL CONCERNS, see also Africa, Missions 
Board Moved to Washington De | 

Challenge in Christian Living, A (Ensley) De 27 
*Church and Social Welfare, The (Miller) My 25 
Church Looks at Itself, A Mr 5 

Church vs Communism, The (motion picture) 
No 33 

Commission to Study Faith and War My 32 
Commitment Day Observance Successful Je 51 
Convocation Dramatizes Social Concerns Jl-Ag 
33 

Convocation Will Launch Social Concerns Pro- 
gram Ap 32 
Disarmament in Jonesville 
28 

Discuss Moral Problems De 33 

Film Fights Pornography No 36 

Firsthand Look at the UN, A (Shamblin and 
Lear) Se 23 

For Labor Sunday Jl-Ag 4 

Going Local With Social Concern (Boyd) Fe 21 
Is the Earth Still the Lord’s? (Held) Jl-Ag 26 
It Worked for Us; Study Group Digs Into UN 
Se 48 

Just Out: Peace and Power, Symposium Ja 45; 
The Methodist Church and Race, Register 
Christian Opinion Fe 46; Blueprint for Re- 
habilitation, Choose You This Day! Mr 47; 
Lotteries, Laws, and Morals, Literature Exhibit 
Ap 38-39; Communism and the Churches, 
Compassion and Community: An Appraisal of 
the Church’s Changing Role in Social Welfare, 
The Social Creed My 38-39; Register Chris- 
tian Opinion Je 55; The Migrant Ministry To- 
day, The Fifth Decade JI-Ag 46; The Method- 
ist Church Opposes Gambling, May We Help 
You? Se 44-45; The Christian Family Doesn’t 
Need to Drink, A Blueprint for Commitment, 
Leaders’ Guide on Compassion and Com- 
munity Oc 38; Methodism and Society in the 
Twentieth Century, Report of the Orientation 
Conference for the Quadrennial Program on 
Race Relations No 44-45; The Social Creed 
of the Methodist Church De 37 


in Missionary 


(Hollingsworth) Mr 


Peace—Key to Any Future (Will) Je 15 

Personnel Changes: Hooton, Ward, Will, 
Burgess, Soule Fe 39; Ranck, Shaw, Kuhn, 
Dunlap Ap 33; White, Edgar, Kuhn, Campbell 
Se 39; Kirk Oc 30 

Plan to Build Near UN No 38 

*Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 30-31 

Program Resources Je 31-32 

Question ‘Abolition’ Movie Je 50 

Set Welfare Conference Oc 36 

“Stumbling Block’ Sales High JI-Ag 41 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights No 9 

World Order Sunday (Shaw) Se 25 

Your Church: Ja 19; My 15; Jl-Ag 19; Se 18; 
Oc 17; No 17; De 18 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentine Methodists Plan Four-year Advance 
Fe 42 

Brazil Supports Missions No 2 

Just Out: Argentina My 36; Chile, An Open Door 
No 46; Peru, Land of the Incas De 39 

Love Wins an Angry Young Man (Strunk) Jl-Ag 
2 

New Filmstrip on Brazil De 40 

New Life for Methodism in Chile (Stockwell) 
Oc 13 

Transforming Tin Can Village De 2 


Sprinkle, Henry C., Mission Study Themes and Re- 
sources Se 27 


STEWARDSHIP AND FINANCE 
Becoming Faithful Stewards (Briggs) Ap 25 
Church Giving Increases Ja 44 
Expand Pastor’s Report Ja 41 
It Worked for Us: Over 700 Persons Helped 
Jl-Ag 48; King’s Men of the Month No 48 
Not Our Own... (Stout) Je 16 
Outreach at Tipp City (Miller) Jl-Ag 28 
Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 25-26 
Program Resources Je 26-27 
Tithe: Under Law and Under 
(Keech) Je 47 
To Tithe or Not to Tithe? (Thompson) No 21 
Will of Augusta Nash, The (motion picture) 
Oc 29 
Your Church: Ja 16; Fe 15; Mr 21; Ap 20; My 
16; Jl-Ag 20; Se 18; Oc 19; No 17; De 17 


Stockwell, B. Foster, New Life for Methodism in 
Chile Oc 13 


STORY OF THE MONTH 

Angry Teacher Becomes a Christian, An (John- 
son) Mr 2 

Book Evangelist, The (Carroll) Ap 2 

400 Miles in Search of Peace (Ang) Mr 2 
From Florida to Alaska With the Gospel (Mc- 
Giffin) Ja 2 

Gifts of Love Build a Church (Bell) Oc 2 
Hungry for Education (Dodge) Je 2 

Love Wins an Angry Young Man (Strunk) Jji- 
Ag 2 

Mission Post International (Perryman) Fe 2 
*Puerto Rico’s Dr. Angel (Parkin) My 2 
Thank God for Grasshoppers (Anderson) No 2 
Transforming Tin Can Village De 2 


. Je 16 


Grace, The 


Stout, Gilbert, Not Our Own. . 


Strunk, Leon E., Love Wins an Angry Young Man 
Jl-Ag 2 


*Tate, Willis M., One Spirit . . . A Common Con- 
cern Ap 12 


Taylor, Robert, Do You Talk to Cab Drivers? ji- 
Ag 25 


TELEVISION, RADIO AND FILM, see also Missions: 
Missionary Personnel, Education: Local Church 
Just Out: TV-Radio Ministry Leaflets, Audio- 
Visuals for Methodist Churches Mr 47; AV’s 
No 45 

Personnel Changes: Barefield Jl-Ag 39; Carter 
No 41 

Program Resources Je 45 

Radio or Television Interview, The (Baker) Je 
48 


47 





Talk Back Film Wins Blue Ribbon Ja 36 

Talk Back in Church (Underwood) Fe 47 
Talk Back on Film Oc 27 

‘The Green Sheet’ Evaluates Movies Je 54 

Tips on Broadcasting Church News (Glazier) 
De 15 

Tuning in to God (Chain) No 23 


TEMPERANCE 
Atlantic Church Points the 
(Commitment Day) Oc 7 
Christian Family Doesn't Need to Drink (Hardin) 
(Commitment Day) Oc 5 
It Worked for Us: Alcohol Study Clicks Ja 48 
Just Out: Problems Related to Drinking Je 55; 
Methodist Bishops Speak on Alcohol Problems 
Se 44; Resource List in Temperance and 
General Welfare De 37 
Lincoln Was An Abstainer Fe 26 
Revise Alcohol Seminar De 33 
Stop Driving Us Crazy Gets Wide Use Oc 39 
Temperance, Board of—Facts About Oc 32 
Your Church: Fe 17; Mr 20; Ap 20 


Way (Carberg) 


Thomas, G. Ernest, Lent: A Time for Renewal and 
Witnessing Ja 25 


Thompson, Betty, Your Church Can Study WCC 
Assembly Themes Je 56 


Thompson, Elmer A., Church School Leaders Can 
Learn in Summer Ap 27 


Thompson, T. K., To Tithe or Not to Tithe? No 21 


Titus, Harry E., Let's Put the Gospel on the Road 
Fe 27 


TOWN AND COUNTRY, see also Missions 

Bold Look at the Urban Church, A (Edwards) 
Je 10 

Circuit Riders of Cincinnati’s Basin (Woodring) 
De 7 

Co-operation on the Paynesville Circuit (Drake) 
Oc 25 

Just Out: Keeping Ethically Alert Amid Rapid 
Rural Change, Keeping Abreast of Change in 
the Rural Community Mr 46 
Leaders to Discuss Role of Town, 
Church Ap 29 

Plan Urban Convocation Jl-Ag 41 
Rural Life Sunday—May 7 (Sanford) Mr 13 


Country 


TRAVEL 

Go Methodist in ’61 Fe 23 

Just Out: Methodism in Washington Je 55; Go- 
ing Abroad? Se 43 

Offer Methodist Tours No 34 

Schedule Additional Tours jl-Ag 40 

Schedule Bible Land Tours My 33 

Set Institute on Overseasmanship for Christians 
My 34 : 


Underwood, Walter L., Talk Back in Church Fe 47 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
Government Seminars Offered in Washington 
Ap 31 


Vanderpool, Homer, A Twofold 
portunity Oc 15 


Investment Op- 


Varnado, Dottye, What Oldsters Taught Us Ja 9 


VOCATIONS, see also Missions: Missionary Per- 
sonnel, Hospitals and Homes 

Call to Christian Vocation, The (Bauer) Je 12 
It Worked for Us: Explore Church Vocations 
Fe 48 

Just Out: Young Adults Serve the Church, Meth- 
odist Service Projects, The Local Church Com- 
mittee on Christian Vocations Acts Fe 44: 
Helping Youth Make Vocational Choices Oc 38; 
Methodist Service Projects De 38 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 37-38 
Program Resources Je 38 

Southern Califronia-Arizona Conference Spon- 
sors Intern Program Ap 32 

Wisconsin's Plan for Christian Vocations (John- 
ston) Mr 30 

You Can Do It Yourself (Wicke) JI-Ag 18 


48 


Your Church: Ja 20; Fe 20; Mr 22; Ap 23; 
My 20; Jl-Ag 23; Se 21; Oc 20; No 20; De 22 
Your Part in Recruitment (Harbour) Jl-Ag 16 


Voigt, Edwin E., The Meaning of Worship Se 42 


Walker, Leroy H., Family Worship Is a Methodist 
Tradition De 6, Time for Spiritual Renewal, A 
Fe 11 


Ward, A. Dudley, Toward Better Human Relations 
No 11 


Warfield, Gaither P., In a World of Suffering Fe 7 
Relief for Africa’s Suffering Ap 7 


Weed, Lyle A., New Medical Care Program Se 15 


Werner, Hazen B., Methodism’s Response to World 
Needs Jl-Ag 7 

West, Arthur, Servicemen Participate in Spirit- 

ual Retreat De 31 


Wicke, Lloyd C., You Can Do It Yourself Jl-Ag 18 
Wilkins, John R., Our Mission Today Mr 15 


Will, Herman, Jr., Peace—Key to Any Future Je 
15 


Williams, Horace W., Let’s Visit Latin America 
De 11 


Williams, M. O., Jr., Will You Help Recruit Mis- 
sionaries? No 27 


WILLS AND LEGACIES 

Just Out: Boy’s Will Mr 46; Wills Education 
Poster My 37 

Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 38-39 
Program Resources Je 39-40 

Your Church: Fe 20; Ap 24; Jl-Ag 24; Se 21; 
Oc 19; No 19 


Wilson, Francis C., Vacation Church School Proj- 
ects My 8 


Wilson, Lona, A Man Called Pete No 43 


Wolseley, Roland E., The Casual Communicators 
Mr 3 


WOMAN’S SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE, see 
Board of Missions 


Woodring, DeWayne S., Circuit Riders of Cincin- 
nati’s Basin De 7 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, see also Overseas 
Relief 

Aids African Students No 39 

Considering Merge with International Mission- 
ary Council Ja 37 

Eight Churches Ask WCC Membership Ji-Ag 41 
Just Out: Jesus Christ, the Light of the World 
Ja 47; One Great Ground of Hope No 45 
Pentecost Materials Available My 34 

Prayer for New Delhi, A No 34 

Sponsor Essay Contest jl-Ag 40 

Swiss Methodist New WCC Agency Secretary 
No 36 

To Hold Third Assembly in India Ja 37 

Your Church Can Study WCC Assembly Themes 
(Thompson) Je 56 


WORLD METHODIST COUNCIL 
On to Oslo Jl-Ag 44 

Oslo to Host Methodists Ja 44 
World Unity, A (Fisher) No 3 


WORLD SERVICE, 
Benevolences 
Bishop Lays Cornerstone of Evanston Building 

Se 40 

Clothing Sent Japan Flood Victims No 42 
CWS Moves in December De | 

CWS to Get More Food De 32 

CWS Totals Relief Sent No 2 

Farley Takes CWS Post No 41 

It Worked for Us: Mission Fests Aid World 
Service My 40 

Make Plans to Use “The Future Is Now” Ja 44 
Program Resources Je 45 

Why We'll Pay in Full My 3 

World Service Agency Facts: American Bible 


see also Advance Specials, 


Society No 42; Evangelism Fe 37; Higher 
Education Ap 36; Hospitals and Homes My 21; 
Lay Activities Ja 38; Local Church Jl-Ag 37; 
Ministerial Education Education Je 51; Nation- 
al Missions Se 36; Peace and World Order No 
42; Pensions Jl-Ag 36; Temperance and Gen- 
eral Welfare Oc 32; World Missions De 33; 
World Service Mr 48 

World Service Letter Se 2 

World Service: Lifeline Ap 40 


WORSHIP 
Family Prayer Materials De 3 
Just Out: A Manual for the Commission on 
Worship, A Guide to Church Ushering Se 43; 
Family Worship De 3 
Family Worship Is a 
(Walker) De 6 
Meaning of Worship, The (Voigt) Se 42 
Poll Pastors on Hymnal Revision Mr 38 
Program Planning for 1961-62 Je 33-34 
Program Resources Je 34 
Your Church: Ja 17; Fe 16; Mr 19; Ap 19; My 
19; Jl-Ag 19; Se 20; Oc 18; De 21 


YOUTH 

It Worked for Us: German Girl Charms Com- 
munity Jl-Ag 47; Some Triangles Are Good! 
Oc 40 

Just Out: A-V Tools for Your MYF Oc 38 

MYF National Conference Elects Officers No 40 
Work for the Church This Summer Fe 36 
Youth Fund Increases Ja 42 

Youths Study Ecumenicity No 40 


Zelley, Edward S., The Church Library: Altar for 
the Mind Mr 43 


Zimmerman, Charles, This Layman Practices What 
He Preaches Oc 34 


Methodist Tradition 


Zoller, John E., Most Anything Can Happen in 
the Day of a Carrier Chaplain Se 10 





REPRINTS 


Reprints have been made of the following 
articles or sections from Volume 5. They may be 
ordered from the agencies indicated. 


EDUCATION 

New Curriculum for Methodist Children (Peter- 
son) De 13-14, Board of Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn 

Skippy and the Fourth R (motion picture) My 
22, Television, Radio and Film Commission, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

Consider a Hospitals and Homes Career (Reyn- 
olds) My 23, Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
1200 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


LAY ACTIVITIES 
Calling All Men! (Cryer) Mr 11, Board of Lay 
Activities, 1200 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 


MISSIONS 

Church Extension—Study and Action (johns) 
Se 30, Puerto Rico’s Dr. Angel (Parkin) My 2, 
Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., New 
York 27, N.Y. 

Measure of Success, The No 30 (motion pic- 
ture), Board of Missions, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, N.Y. : 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
One Spirit . . a Common Concern (Tate) 
Ap 12, 475 Riverside Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 


PROMOTION 

One Great Hour of Sharing Fe 5, Central 
Promotional Office, 1200 Davis St., Evanston, 
Wh. 


SOCIAL CONCERNS 

Church and Social Welfare, The (Miller) My 25 
Year’s Work in. . . Je 30-31, Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, Washington 2, 
D.C. 
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ERY DAY A DAY OF PRAYER 
N THE HOMES OF YOUR CHURCH. 
THE UPPER ROOM WILL HELP YOU. 


Every issue contains meditations for two months with the Bible read- 
ings, prayers, and a final thought for each day. 

Sample copies of THe Upper Room, 15¢ by mail. Ten or more copies 
to one address, 7¢ per copy. 

Without charge or obligation please send me: THE UPPER ROOM 
CATALOG; DETAILS OF THE EVERY-MEMBER PARISH 
PLAN. 


Che User Room 


38 Editions « 32 Languages ¢ Circulation 314 million 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


DEPT. 35 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of the General 
Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 





THE METHODIST STORY’s December covers focus on Christmas and 
the inner-city church. On the front cover Broadway, an inner-city church 
in Chicago, witnesses to Christ’s birthday as young adults erect their 
annual Nativity scene on the church lawn. The back cover shows a 
baby clinic which began in an inner-city Methodist church in Cincinnati's 


“basin.” Because of its popular acceptance by people of the area, the 


clinic has moved into a larger interdenominational community building. 
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